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staff accused of torture at the Scrubs 


tings dossier 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


A n investigation 

has been launched 
into allegations that 
prisoners at Worm- 
wood Sc nibs, one of 
Britain’s most famous jails, 
were subjected to "tenure" In 
the form of systematic 
beatings. 


The krisim Service con- 
riimed last nijilit ihat an in- 
quin- would examine claims 
that ul least eiuht inmates, 
and possibly many more, had 
been assaulted by prison 
officers. 

A dossier made by prisoners 
at the west London jail and 
passed to the Prison Service 
suggested that parts of the 
prison were "out of control". 

The deputy director general 


of the Prison Service. Tony 
Pearson, said yesterday that 
an investigation by a "senior 
and experienced" governor 
would probably start today. 
He said that if the claims 
were true, "it would repre- 
sent a serious failure by some 
officers lo treat prisoners in a 
decent and humane manner". 

The complaints were first 
made at the end of last year in 
a letter from the prison to the 
Prison Reform Trust, chaired 
by Lhe former home secre- 
tary. Lord Hurd. 

A prisoner claimed that he 
had been subjected to serious 1 
beatings and suffered major 
injuries. He alleged his head 
had been stamped on and ' 
bashed against a wall. "He I 


went into very’ specific detail 
about bis injuries." the 
trust's deputy director. Nick 
Flynn, said last night. The 
trust received no satisfaction 
from initial inquiries, and 
contacted the London law 
firm of Hickman Rose to pur- 
sue the man's claims. 

Mr Flynn said: "There ap- 
pears to have been a conspir- 
acy of silence." He welcomed 
the speed with which the in- 
quiry had been announced, : 
but said that because of the , 
serious nature of the claims , 
the officers named should be 
suspended pending the com- ' 
pletion of the investigation. 

Last night. Daniel Ma- 
chover, of Hickman Rose, 
said: "We are absolutely 


shocked. A very reliable 
source has said that things 
an? out of control. There are 
allegations of widespread as- 
sault on more than 10 prison- 
ers." The allegations in one 
case “amount to torture ... 
We think we have reached the 
tip of an iceberg." 

The firm investigated other 
claims and this week passed a 
dossier to the Chief Inspector 
of Prisons. Sir David Rams- 
both am. The matter was then 
referred to the Home Secre- 
tary. Jack Straw. 

Many of the prisoners who 
Haim to have been attacked 
are black. One is believed to 
be a sex offender. 

Mr Flynn said some of the 
prisoners had suggested that 


they were bun in ways which 
would not show their inju- 1 
ries. He said thar it was ex- , 
tremely rare for the trust to 
be sent such specific details of ! 
alleged violence. 

Mark Healy. chairman of 
the Prison Officers' Assoc la 1 
tion, said last night that his . 
members would co-operate 
fully with any inquiry. He ' 
had been unaware of the alle- , 
gallons until they were raised 
with him by the media. 

The National Association 
for the Care and Resettlement 
of Offenders called for a vigor- 
ous inquiry. Spokesman Paul 
Cava d in o said: “We welcome 
the Prison Service's prompt 
action in setting up this in- 
quiry and the dear instruc- 


tions from the Prison Offi- 
cers' Association that its 
members must co-operate.” 

Wormwood Scrubs holds al- 
most 1.400 inmates. Sir David 
said in his report for the 
Prison Inspectorate last year 
that he was "surprised and 
horrified” by conditions. 
"Outdated staff attitudes ap- 
peared to resist change at 
every turn. 

“Wormwood Scrubs is often 
referred to as the •flagship' of 
the Prison Service. It could be 
said the ship is now dead in 
the water and been overtaken 
by other ships in the line." 

Sir David's report noted 
complaints of “illegal use of 
force" but the claims had not 
been substantiated. 
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Soaring pound 
dents Budget 


Chancellor puts 
pressure on Bank 
to peg loan rates 


Mark Atkinson 
and Michael White 


T HE Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, 
yesterday put 
pressure on the 
Bank of England 
not to raise inter- 
est rates as sterling soared to 
its highest level for nine 
years on foreign exchanges. 

Mr Brown insisted publicly 
that the cost of borrowing 
was a matter for the indepen- 
dent central bank alone. But 
he made it dear that his strin- 
gent Budget did not give the 
Bank the green light to put up 
base rates. 

The Chancellor, inter- 
viewed on BBC Radio, ex- 
pressed sympathy for export- 
ers suffering under the 
pound's strength. 

But asked if be was happy 
to see a sixth interest rate rise 
since the election, he replied: 
"That’s a matter for the Bank 
of England,” underlining City 
perceptions he has washed 
his hands of managing the 
pound in the short term. 

Others were less sanguine. 
P hilip Isberwood of broker 
Dresdner Klein wort Benson, 
warned: “UK pic could be sad- 
dled with higher interest 
rates and a higher pound as a 
result of this budget, with the 
attendant cost on the econo- 
my and profits. 

“The Chancellor may seek 
a 'stable and competitive 
pound over the medium 
term', but in the short term, 
he has almost guaranteed an 
uncompetitive pound." 

Engineering industry lead- 
ers expressed "deep disap- 
pointment" in the Budget's 
failure to stem the pound's 
rise and issued a grim warn- 
ing that the trickle of job 
losses seen so far in manufac- 
turing Industry could turn 
into a flood. 

"We are starting to see a 
trickle of redundancies and 
plant closures and I think it's 
going to accelerate.” said Gra- 
ham Mackenzie, director-gen- 
eral of the Engineering Em- j 
ployers" Federation. 

"We're not yet talking about i 
the UK going into recession ! 
but certain sectors — engineer- , 
iwg, steel and chemicals — and . 
exporters generally might." 


This strain of the TB bacillus is resistant to antibiotics. Up to 50 million people may already be infected by something 
like it. Why are the numbers inexorably rising? TB on the rampage, page 2 photograph: kah lounatmaa. science photo library 


Shakespeare oui . . . anglais non 


Jon Henl ey In Paris 

T HE French, long loath 
to admit the Impor- 
tance of being able to 
say rather more in English 
than “i am sorry. I do not 
speak it," have launched a 
determined drive to im- 
prove their record as some 
of Europe’s most reluctant 
foreign language learners. 

“A tight against English 
is a tight that cannot be 
won,” the education minis- 
ter, Claude Allegre. said 
yesterday, unveiling a far- 
reaching Plan to make 


* 1 s 


English lessons compulsory 
in all French primary 
schools for children over 
the age of eight 
“And we are not talking 
here about a so-called sen- 
sitisation to the language, 
but abont proper learning." 
Mr Allegre said. "It is clear 
that the younger one starts 
learning the better.” 

The resolutely anglo- 
phone minister, often 
hauled up by more chauvin- 
ist colleagues for his fre- 
quent use of English 
catchphrases, pointed out 
that according to a recent 
survey, fully 60 per cent of 


French people felt unable 
to express themselves in 
any foreign language. 

“We have to wake up to 
the fact that tn today’s 
world, This is not good 
enough,*' a ministry 
spokeswoman said. 

According to ministry es- 
timates, about 50 per cent 
of tmder-lOs receive some 
form of initiation into 
English. 

But the lessons are 
largely ineffectual because 
only 13 per cent of staff 
speak enough English for 
the purpose. 

The number of English- 


language school assistants 
— mainly students of 
French spending a year 
abroad as part of their 
course — will be nearly 
doubled, and the quality of 
English teaching will also 
be improved by placing a 
greater emphasis on oral 
skills in recruiting new 
teachers. 

At present, the spokes- 
woman said, many French 
teachers of English were 
“more capable of dissecting 
Shakespeare in French 
than holding a conversa- 
tion in English. That has to 
change.” 
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However, the strong pound 
is good news for importers 
and holidaymakers. 

The Treasury's analysis 
shows there is no need for a 
rate rise at the moment 

But even as the Chancellor 
was speaking, the pound was 
climbing on the foreign ex- 
change markets. By the close 
of business the pound bad put 
on a final burst against the 
German mark as investors 
continued to opt for Britain’s 
relatively high Interest rates. 
In late trading It stood at 
DM3.0568. 

Dealers were unconvinced 
by Mr Brown's argument and 
fear that interest rates, cur- 
rently at 7.25 per cent, will 
have to rise soon to curb ram- 
pant consumption, despite fig- 
ures yesterday showing a 
sharp 12 per cent drop in 
high street sales last month. 

They were also doubtful 
about data showing average 
earnings remaining flat at 
4-5 per cent in January, point- 
ing out that February's 13,700 
fall in the number of unem- 
ployed to an 18-year low of 
4.9 per cent of the workforce 
indicated that the labour mar - 
ket was continuing to tighten. 

Mr Brown said the average , 
earnings figures were "en- 
couraging'’ but stressed the 
need to remain vigilant and 
appealed for restraint “from 
the boardroom outwards". 

In his Today interview. Mr 
Brown rejected the charge of ; 
timidity, arguing financial 
markets had failed to notice i 
the degree of fiscal tightening 
that had taken place since 
Labour came to power. 

"When we had a Budget last 
July everybody said it was 
too lax, they said it was not 
tight enough,” he said. 

“Then when people have 
looked at the Budget in the' 
cold light of day and looked at 
what we have achieved, they 
will see we have got our pub- 
lic finan ces in order. We have 
had a big tighte ning of our fis- 
cal policy. Nobody can 1 say we 
have not been prudent or 
disciplined. 

“This is a very tough 
regime we are operating to 
get the economy in order and 
the public finances in order, 
and what we are seeing today 
is what we saw in July, and 
they will have to re-write 
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what they wrote the day after 
the Budget" 

At Question Time, Tony 
Blair was forced to defend file 
package against Conservative 
charges that they had raised 
business taxes and damaged 
confidence, and that welfare 
spending would rise sharply. 

The prime minister clashed 
with William Hague as he de- 
nied the Opposition leader's 
claims that changes to corpo- 
ration tax will cost business 
£3.5 billion over the next two 
years on top of what Mr 
Hague called "a crippling ex- 
change rate and falling out- 
put”. 

To evident ministerial an- 
noyance, Liberal Democrats 
accused the Chancellor of de- 
liberately understating pro- 
jected tax revenues and over- 
stating borrowing up to the 
next election, an “extraordi- 
narily pessimistic view" that 
even on the Treasury's own 
Red Book estimates will allow 
him to put away billions for 
the pre-election campaign. 
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A scornful Mr Brown coun- 
tered that argument by claim- 
ing that he is determined not 
to repeat the Tory errors of 
1987-69 when a two-year Trea- 
sury surplus rapidly col- 
lapsed into a £50 billion defi- 
cit. 

Letters, page 9 


Prague Writers’ 
Festival 1998 


^ Sponsored by 
CEDOK Prague 


The 8* Prague Writers' Festival which is to take place in 
Prague between April 20 and 25, 1998. under the 
patronage of the Prague City Council, will be for the first 
time sponsored by the oldest and the most experienced 
tour operator and travel agent CEDOK. 

CEDOK will be the main sponsor also during the 2 follow- 
ing years until the year 2000 when Prague will become 
the Cultural Capital of Europe. 

CEDOK will be the main sponsor for 
PRAGUE WRITERS’ FESTIVAL BALL 

in Ambassador Hotel on April 18, 1998. 

CEDOK offers the special "on request" 
packages for the dates April 19 - 26, 1998 

in the following hotels (eventually other hotels on equest): 

MAXIMILIAN Hotel 
Package price for 7 nights in double room 
md. 7 breakfasts, tax and charge: $1099,- USD 

PRESIDENT Hotel 
Package price for 7 nights in double room 
ind. 7 breakfasts, tax and charge: 5999.- USD 


9" 770261 "307347 


a you am Intenstod In ana at these packages; fctndfy contact 

CEDOK Prague - Overseas Department 
Na Pftkopd 18, 111 35 Praha 1 
Czech Republic 
Phono: ++ €20 - 2 - 24 197 121 
Par ++420-2-232 -1756 


KmOy orange tor mo. 
during me dates 


^Hotel in Prague 
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Iron Chancellor, 
ironic toadying 



Simon Hoggart 


N EW Britain. New 

Labour, New Greasing! 
Yesterday, for the first 
time, we had postmodern 
toadying. Layer upon layer of 
irony, piled up like roast 
mo nkfis h on celeriac puree on 
a bed of rocket and Parmesan 
served at a Super-cool Britan- 
nia eatery, such as Pharmacy, 
the trendies! restaurant in 
London, which is tricked out 
to look like a chemist's shop 
and where neither you nor I 
could get a reservation until 
after the next election. 

Only the other day I went 
into Boots and found it was 
full of sandwiches and yo- 
ghurt So where would you go 
for aspirin? To a video store, 
perhaps. Ora travel agent. In 
the New Britain, nothing is 
quite what it seems. 

Take the Red Book, for ex- 
ample. This has always been 
the name of the official finan- 
cial statement issued by the 
Treasury on Budget Day to 
tell people what the Budget 
really means. 

The Chancellor announces 
that he is cutting taxation for 
one and all. and the news- 
papers run front-page car- 
toons showing him dressed as 
Robin Hood, handing out bags 
full of money to beaming 
pensioners. 

Then a close study of the 
tiny print in the Red Book 
shows that well all be £10 a 
week worse off. Or whatever. 

But the Red Book’s tradi- 
tional austerity has been 
replaced by a glossy brochure 
entitled Budget 98: New Ambi- 
tions For Britain. Children 
smile down from the cover. It 
looks like a Butlin’s brochure, 
or the prospectus for some 
grisly private school (“A 
strict disciplinary regime is 
enforced with regard to drink- 
ing, smoking and hunting.") 

Mr Hague had had a chance 
to leaf through the Red Book 
overnight I suspect he will 
take it off on holiday and bring 
it back covered in suntan oil: 
He had discovered that the 


proposed cuts in corporation 
tax will not take place for 
some years. 

In the meantime, he said, 
industry would pay some 
£5L2 billion more in taxes this 
year. He said it several times. 

Mr Blair clearly didn't 
know what he was talking 
about Once the changes were 
made, he insisted, there would 
be huge savings. 

Mr Hague hit back. His fig- 
ures were in the Red Book — 
“or in your case, the unread 
book”. 

The Prime Minister had no 
reply, except to call them 
“your figures”. 

But they are the Govern- 
ment’s own figures, published 
in the Red Book. Under New 
Labour, absolutely nothing is 
what it seems. 

What made the postmodern 
toadying so perfectly ironic, so 
Cool Britannia that itwas al- 
most frozen, was the foct that it 
came from Barry Jones. MP 
for Alvn, who. while Ear from 
being the worst bum-sucker in 
the House, has been noticed 
occasionally with his tongue 
hovering not rmadjacent to the 
Government's metaphorical 
backside. 

So there was a happy frisson 
from the Tories when he stood 
up and gravely announced 
that there were occasions 
when backbenchers had to be 
critical of their front bench. 
You could see Tories asking 
themselves: “Who, ZitmT’ 

But, Mr Jones continued, 
since the Labour government 
had come to office, the Airbus 
plant in his constituency had 
received a zUhon pounds of 
investment and the Toyota 
factory another zillion (all fig- 
ures approximate). 

“Try as I might to be criti- 
cal. I cannot! 

“And will you accept from 
me today that the Budget was 
magnificent!” 

The entire House fell about 
at the spectacle of aman who 
Is a part-time lickspittle pre- 
tending to be a iull-tiine pro- 
fessional lickspittle, while 
taking the mickey out of all 
lickspittles. 

"On balance." said Mr Blair, 
“I agree. Some people might 
not like some old-fashioned sy- 
cophancy, but not me!” 

The Emperor alleging that 
he doesn’t need loyal tributes 
by pretending that he does 
want tributes! Once again. 

Iced Britannia is in danger of 
disappearing up its own 
fundamentals. 


Review 


Digging at rich 
seams of emotion 


Michael Billington 


Brassed Off 

Crucible Theatre 
Sheffield 


P LAYS often make good 
movies. Filins rarely 
turn into successful 
plays: remember the rearful 
example of the RSC’s Les En- 
fants du Paradis. But Mark 
Herman's Brassed Off works a 
treat at the Crucible, not least 
because of the vibrant theatri- 
cal sound of a genuine colliery 
band. 

Paul Allen’s stage adapta- 
tion sticks very closely to the 
outline, and much of the dia- 
logue, of the movie. As before, 
we see the painful conse- 
quences for a group of South 
Yorkshire miners of the clo- 
sure of their local pitand the 
desperate last attempt to keep 
the colliery band intact as a 
tribute to its dying leader. 
Danny. 

In some respects. Allen has 
even improved on the origi- 
nal. The romance between 
Andy, a luckless young miner, 
and Gloria, the southern exile 
who returns to her roots and 
turns out to be employed by 
the pit management, is shar- 
pened by a post-coital scene In 
which they air their passion- 
ate differences. 

And, in this version. Gloria 
enlists the help of the militant 
miners' wives to raise the 
money to send the band to the 
Albert Hall rather than sim- 
ply writing out a cheque like 
Lady Bountiful. 

Of course, there is loss as 
well as gain in the transfer. 
You miss the physical texture 
of a Yorkshire mining village, 
Gloria is left to carryout a 
rather awkward, imaginary ar- 


gument with the invisible pit 
management, and Allen’s de- 
vice of presenting the action 
through the eyes of Danny's 
grandson {daces undue strain 
on a boy actor. 

But overall, the event is a 
great success. It is heartening, 
in these straitened times, to 
see a regional theatre present- 
ing a story that reflects its 
own community. 

And there is something 
about the authentic sound of 
brass — Grime thorpe Colliery 
Band is one of four groups that 
will be alternating during the 
run — that is profoundly 
moving. 

You could argue that their 
very quality tends to under- 
mine Danny's complaints 
about the band's wobbly 
sound: but the moment when 
you hear them distantly play- 
ing in the theatre foyer while 
on stage a miner's furniture is 
cruelly repossessed brings 
alive the story's constant ten- 
sion between aesthetic aspira- 
tion and ugly social reality. 

Deborah Paige’s produc- 
tion, which will be moving to 
the Olivier in June, makes ex- 
cellent use of the Crucible’s 
wide open stage. 

There is also high-class act- 
ing from Peter Annitage as 
the obsessive Danny, from 
Preya Copeland who lends 
Gloria a sharp-suited sexiness 
as well as playing a mean flu- 
gelhom. and from James 
Thornton as ber guilt-ridden 
lover. 

But the strength of the eve- 
ning lies in the way the play 
articulates the anger of York- 
shire communities not Just 
against pit closures but 
against the erosion of a way of 

life. 

This review appeared in 

later editions yesterday. 


New plan gives more power 
to Welsh Assembly leader 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


T HE leader and ministers 
of the new Welsh Assem- 
bly will hold significantly 
greater power than first 
planned under a cabinet-style 
structure unveiled by the 
Government yesterday. * 
Decision-making powers 
and responsibilities, origi- 


nally to be held by cross-party 
committees, will instead be 
delegated to the First Secre- 
tary — the assembly leader — 
and then a cabinet of assem- 
bly secretaries. 

A further change means the 
committees will also lose the 
power to appoint members of 
the cabinet or executive com- 
mittee. which will now also 
be the responsibility of the 
First Secretary. 
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Expert accuses ‘paper tiger’ World Health Organisation __ 

TB on the rampage again 


Sarah Boaeley 
Health Correspondent 


A LEADING tubercu- 
losis expert today 
accuses the World 
Health Organisa- 
tion Of falling tO 

take effective action to check 
the spread of the disease, 
which kills more people than 
malaria and Aids combined. 

Alimuddin Zumla, of the 
University College London 
Medical School, pointed out 
that between 1993, when the 
WHO declared a global emer- 
gency. and 1996, cases of TB 
increased by 13 per cent 
worldwide. 

The disease, which in its 
basic form is easily treatable, 


lfirig two to three million 
people each year. Antibiotic- 
resistant strains have now de- 
veloped, and there has 
recently been a serious out- 
break in New York. 

“The WHO is Just a paper 
tiger — a toothless bulldog.” 
said Dr Zumla. Since the 

emergency was declared it 
had formulated policies and 
organised campaigns, “but 
there are more cases of TB 
than ever before”. 

The organisation was un- 
able to extract sufficient 
money from governments to 
fUnd enough TB programmes 
in places such as sub-Saha- 
ran Africa where the effort Is 
most needed. “The WHO has 
no teeth. Nobody listens to it 
and it has no money," he s ai d . 


Dr Zumla, and John Grange 
of the Imperial School of 
Medicine, have today pub- 
lished a strongly worded edi- 
torial in the International 
Journal of Tuberculosis and 
Lung Diseases, calling for 
action from the international 
community to fight the TB 
threat 

It coincides with a meeting 


of public health and TB ex- 
perts in London today for 
World TB Day, where the dis- 
mal picture will be reviewed. 

•Through the grossly inad- 
equate use of powerful tools 
at our disposal, we have 
missed a golden opportunity 
to make significant steps 
towards controlling this dis- 
ease.” says the editorial. “Im- 
portant contributions to this 


failure are apathy to human 
suffering at a global levd and 
the paucity of joint interna- 
tional efforts to address many 
global health issues, includ- 
ing tuberculosis.” 

Medical science has given 
doctors the means to control 
TB For 40 years, there nave 
been effective therapies. But 
because the treatment — and 
money to pay for it — has not 
been taken to the areas worst 
affected, the world is not plan- 
ning Its extermination but 

preparing for an epidemic. 
Drug-resistant strains are 
spreading. 

Tuberculosis spreads very' 
easily, and with the increase 
in international travel, may 
soon become much more com- 
mon in the West. A person 


with active TB spreads the 

disease through coughing, 

sneezing, talking or 

Tbere is a documented case 
of a woman sitting tOTgrds 
the rear of a plane on a i long- 
haul flight who xn£ected I 
everybody in her row, meet oi 
another row. and some of the 
smokers standing at “e back. 

Dr Grange does not blame 
the WHO. “I think the WHO 
have had a very difficult 
time,” he said. They have 
tablished policies but they 
just haven’t had the global 

sunport for TB. J *** *5? 
WHO is being asked to do 
something without the 
money. 

-It is the world govern- 
ments that hav e to vote 
money to the WHO and with 


the notable exception of the 
UK, the money has not been 
forthcoming.’' 

Both men praise Clare. 
Short. toteritottonal Develg; 
me at Secretary. *; 

oanment has contributed a 
substantial part of the money 
for the TB programme. 

a spokeswoman for the 
WHO said last night “We 
take very seriously the lackof 
action since 19M when tte 
WHO declared TB a global 
emergency. That Is why we 
have convened this meeting. 

The organisation plans to 
identify the countries that are 
the world’s worst TB trouble 
spots. The spokeswoman 
added: "We are looking at 
ways to accelerate progress m 
these countries.” 
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Frozen oat . . . Iceland has guaranteed that, from May l, nearly 400 grocery tines will not contain ‘rogue genes’ to make products last longer or taste better photograph graham turter 
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Freezer store 
cold shoulders 

US foodgenes 


Paul Brown 

Environment Correspondent 


O NE of Britain's biggest 
supermarket chains 
took on the might of US 
agriculture yesterday by 
refusing to use genetically 
modified plants and bacteria 
in its own-brand food 
products. 

Iceland guarantees that 
from May 1 nearly 400 gro- 
cery lines will not contain 


£rogue genes, technically 
known as mutant lifteforms. 
:which are designed to make 
fproducts last longer or taste 
-better. 

K It has broken ranks with 
ITesco. Safeway and Sains- 
Imry's. although they plan to 
label all genetically modified 
goods by the end of the year. 
The decision is part of a per- 
sonal crusade by Malcolm 
Walker, founder, chairman 
and chief executive of Ice- 
land. which has 770 stores 


and a £1.4 billion turnover. 
“Consumers are being 
conned,” he said. “The intro- 
duction erf genetically modi- 
fied ingredients 1s probably 
the most significant and po- 
tentially dangerous develop- 
ment in food production this 
century, yet the British pub- 
lic is largely ignorant of it 
and they are likely to be eat- 
ing genetically modified foods 
already without their 
knowledge.” 

He quoted Professor Philip 
James, the head of the Gov- 
ernment's new Food Stan- 
dards Agency, who said: “The 
perception that everything is 
totally straightforward and 
safe is utterly naive. I do not 
think we fully understand the 
dimensions of what we are 
getting into.” 

Dr Vyvyan Howard, an ex- 
pert in infant toxico-pathol- 
ogy at Liverpool University, 
said swapping genes between 


organisms could produce un- 
known toxic effects and aller- 
gies that were most likely to 
affect children. 

Dr Michael Antoniou. 
senior lecturer in molec ular 
biology at London University, 
said genes were the building 
blocks of all life from bacteria 
to humans. It was a “no-holds- 
barred technology”, he said. 
Combining genes could create 
a mutant that would never 
occur naturally, with poten- 
tially untold consequences. 

“Once released into the en- 
vironment unlike a BSE epi- 
demic or chemical spill, gen- 
etic mistakes cannot be 
contained, cleaned up or 
recalled but will be passed on 
to future generations 
indefinitely.” 

Iceland’s market research 
shows that 81 per cent of cus 
tamers are concerned that 
they could be buying geneti- 
cally modified food which 


most would otherwise avoid. 
However, the difficulties of 
excluding genetically modi- 
fied soya — used in 60 per 
cent of processed foods — are 
formidable. Bill Wadsworth. 
Iceland's technical manager, 
said the company had taken 
18 months to achieve thig and 
had to find its own dedicated 
chocolate and ice cream 
factories. 

It has founded an import- 
export business to ship un- 
tainted produce and is buying 
from forms in Canada and 
Brazil which are inspected by 
independent scientists from 
Switzerland. Tesco. the coun- 
try's biggest grocery chain, 
said it would be watching Ice- 
land’s progress with interest 

A spokesman said: “Along 
with the other grocery chains 
we have agreed to label goods 
that do contain genetically 
modified ingredients from 
about next December.” 



Iceland is replacing 400 
of its own-brand product 
lines from May 1 that 
might contain genetically 
engineered plants. 

These include: 
chocolate, ice cream, 
crisps, beer, bread, 
biscuits, baby foods, 
cooking oil, boiled 

sweets, all pies with 
pastry, some ready-made 
chips, cola, maize-based 
snacks, sausages, fish in 
batter or breadcrumbs, 
and a whole range of 
ready-made meals: 
chicken burgers and 
nuggets, vegetarian 
lasagne, many sorts of 
pasta, and Chinese and 
indlan cuisine. 
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House paedophiles, 
demand top judges 


Amelia Gentleman 


T HE country's two 
most senior judges 
have demanded that 
paedophiles be pro- 
vided with proper accommo- 
dation on their release from 
prison, to minimise the risk 
they pose to society and to 
protect them from being 
hounded by the public. 

The Lord Chief Justice. 
Lord Bingham, and the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, Lord Woolf, 
both highlighted the need to 
protect sex offenders' rights 
in response to a Court of Ap- 
peal decision that police were 
entitled to give out details of a 
convicted paedophile couple 
to protect local children. 

Lord Bingham said that 
released sex offenders should 
not be treated like “lepers ’, 
and told a Commons select 
committee: "I am very greatly 
concerned about the persecu- 
tion of people because of their 
past at any rate until they 
show any propensity to re- 
offend." 

In the High Court judgment 
yesterday. Lord Woolf high- 
lighted the danger of driving 
paedophiles underground and 

stressed that their details 
should be released only when 
there was a “pressing need 
for disclosure". 

Calling for improved hous- 
ing provisions for released 
sex offenders, he said: “If pre- 
vious sexual offenders know 
that help with safe accommo- 


dation will be available, they 
are less likely to go to ground. 
If their whereabouts are 
known it will be easier to 
minimise the danger of fur- 
ther offending. " 

The judges’ concerns were 
echoed by bodies responsible 
for rehabilitation of sex offend- 
ers. who warned that the 
recent announcement that up 
to 150 convicted sex offenders 
are to be released from Jafl into 
the community, without com- 
pulsory supervision, meant ur- 
gent action was needed. 

But the Home Office dis- 
missed the suggestion that 
there was a need for a 
national strategy to improve 
housing. “We believe issues 
like this need to be sorted out 
on a case by case basis," a 
spokesman said. 

In the test case ruling. 



Lord Bingham: concerned 
about ‘persecution* 


Judges rejected an appeal by 
Peter Thorpe, aged 46. and 
Christine Thorpe, 42, against 
North Wales Police’s decision 
to release information de- 
scribing them as “extremely 
dangerous people". 

The police decided last year 
that it was necessary to tell 
the owner of a caravan site 
near Wrexham that the cou- 
ple were living there because 
families were about to arrive 
for the Easter holidays. 

Lord Woolf said that police 
in North Wales had actgd law- 
fully after Northumbria 
police warned the couple 
would “pose a considerable 
risk to children and vulnera- 
ble adults”. 

The couple, originally from 
Lancashire, had settled in the 
caravan site after they were 
driven from a series of homes 
and forced to sleep in their 
car following their release 
from jail in July 1996. They 
had served seven years and 
four months of 11-year sen- 
tences for indecent assaults of 
children and rape of a 16-year- 
old girL 

The fact that police had lost 
supervisory contact with the 
Thorpes because they had 
“gone to ground" to escape 
further hounding Intensified 
the need to Improve housing 
provisions, Lord Woolf said. 
Paul Cavadino, principal offi- 
cer of the National Associa- 
tion for Care and Resettle- 
ment of Offenders, welcomed 
the call for better 
accommodation. 
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Oscar says 


C The four elements of 
Any architecture are 
white beaches, huge 
mountains, baroque 
churches and beautiful 

tanned women' 

~ f My studio overlooks 
Copacabana beach — 
perfect inspiration* 

□ The modern city 
lacks harmony and a 
sense of occasion. 
Brasilia will never lack 
these* 

S3 ‘My architecture is 
very personal. It is the 

search for beauty, the 
search for a different 
form, for miraculous 
possibilities 1 

G *1 have spent my 
entire life at the drawing 
board. . .just dreaming 
about architecture* 
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The House of Representatives in Brasilia, one of the key architectural achievements of Oscar Niemeyer (top left) 


PHOTOGRAPH ANDREW HJSGOTT 


Architecture’s accolade - at 91 


Jonathan Glancey assesses 
Oscar Niemeyer, who has been 
awarded RIBA’s gold medal 


T HE great Brazilian 
architect Oscar Nie- 
meyer. loved and li- 
onised by young de- 
signers. has been 
awarded the world's most 
prestigious prize for architec- 
ture at the age of 91. 

It is amazing that Nie- 
meyer. born in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1907. has bad to wait so 
long for the Royal Gold Medal 
for Architecture. Among the 
British establishment, he ap- 
pears either to have been for- 
gotten or simply to he out of 
style and favour, despite the 
fact that he is still very much 
at work. 

But he has been recently 
rediscovered by the yoting. 


and particularly by the well 
travelled: he has rarely built 
outside Brazil. 

Niemeyer. a founding mem- 
ber of the Modern Movement, 
was the leading disciple of Le 
Corbusier (1887-1965), with 
whom he collaborated on the 
design of the Ministry of 
Health and Education build- 
ing in Rio de Janeiro (1936). 
the Brazilian pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair in 
1939, and the United Nations 
building In New York, be- 
tween 1947 and 3952. 

Niemeyer is best known, 
though, for the monumen- 
tally poetic government build- 
ings he designed for Brasilia, 
the Brazilian capital he mas- 


terminded and in effect built 
with the planner Lucio Costa 
between 1955 and 1958 under 
the dynamic presidency of 
Juscelino Kubifschek. an op- 
timistic expansionist who be- 
lieved in Brazil's destiny as a 
major player on tbe world 
stage. 

The Presidential Palace, the 
Federal Supreme Court, and 
above all the National Con- 
gress with its twin towers and 
twin domes ( one inverted), 
are buildings that once seen, 
are never forgotten. They 
owed as much to the monu- 
ments of the ancient world for 
inspiration as they did to the 
precepts and propagandising 
of the Modern Movement 

Niemeyer also designed 
Brasilia's cathedral, a swoop- 
ing concrete structure hi the 
guise of a crown of thorns. 

He built his own house in 
Rio in 1954. on a hillside over- 
looking the ocean. When Wal- 


ter Gropius, founder of the 
Bauhaus school of architec- 
ture and design, first saw it 
he said: “Oscar. I like your 
house, but it's not repeat- 
able." This was meant as a 
criticism- Where Gropius and 
other founding fathers of the 
Modem Movement believed 
in a functional architecture 
rooted in an Industrial aes- 
thetic and mass-production 
technology. Niemeyer was al- 
ways a poet In spirit. His 
buildings reveal his band as 
surely as Gropius tried, vain- 
ly, to hide his. 

"Architecture, as Le Corbu- 
sier told me. is Invention." he I 
says, "and mine is very per- i 
sohal. It is the search for , 
beauty, the search for a differ- 
ent form within the miracu- 
lous possibilities of technique 
and functional objectives." 

In 1964, Niemeyer went into 
voluntary exile in Europe 
after a military coup. The 
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generals ran the country for 
the next 21 years: during their 
dictatorship over 200,000 Bra- 
zilians were imprisoned, 
many tortured and killed. 

In France. Niemeyer de- 
signed the headquarters of 
tbe Communist Party in Paris 
(1966) and the Cultural Centre 
at Le Havre, the port which 
was severely bombed during 
the second world war and 
rebuilt by Auguste Ferret, 
who had taught tbe young Le 
Corbusier how to build in 
concrete. 

Niemeyer returned to 
Brazil in 1970, and. although 
frequently hounded by foe au- 
thorities, was able to resume 
work. Some of his finest work 
dates from very recently, in- 
cluding foe new Museum of 
Contemporary Art overlook- 
ing foe sea at Rio. 

Current projects — Nie- 
meyer is never less than busy 
— include a cultural centre in 


Barra da Tyuca in Rio. He 
has not. to his regret, built in 
Britain. A project for foe Uni- 
versity of Oxford was toyed 
with, but never realised. 

In recent years, Niemeyer 
has become a darling of 
young architects, and was 
even featured — over nine 
pages — in Wallpaper, tbe 
camp lifestyle magazine. 

The committee behind the 
Royal Gold Medal Award, in- 
stituted by Queen Victoria 
and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects In 1848 and 
the world’s most prestigious 
architecture prize, were for 
years apparently unaware of 
his popularity, and initially 
took against the idea of 
awarding him foe medal. 

As it turns out, they have 
done the right thing. Fashion 
aside, few 20th-century archi- 
tects have been able to build a 
body of such powerftff. highly 
individual monuments. 


Unrepentant 
Cook wants 
Israel out 
of Lebanon 


Ian Black In Damascus 
and Michael White 


A N UNREPENTANT 
Robin Cook last night 
underlined European 
determination to 
prod Israel towards a compre- 
hensive Middle East settle- 
ment when be called for an 
unconditional Israeli with- 
drawal from Lebanon. 

The Foreign Secretary’s 
remarks in Beirut came in 
the wake of his stormy visit to 
Israel and angry' accusations 
by senior Israeli officials that 
bis meeting with a Palestin- 
ian official at foe disputed 
Har Homa settlement in East 
Jerusalem had breached the 
terms of the visit 
Tony Blair threw his full 
weight behind Mr Cook in foe 
face of Conservative taunts 
that foe Foreign Secretary’ 
had again "courted contro- 
versy" on an overseas trip. 
That view was encouraged by 
one of Mr Cook's predeces- 
sors, Sir Malcolm Rifldnd, but 
not by another. Lord Hurd, 
who expressed sympathy and 
said: “We agree with foe 
policy." 

Snow greeted Mr Cook in 
Syria and Lebanon on the 
final stage of his Middle East 
trip. But there were warm 
words for British and Euro- 
pean diplomacy in Damascus 
and Beirut, where both gov- 
ernments seek movement in 
the long-stalled peace process. 

With that aim in mind Mr 
Cook told reporters that he 
wanted to see the implemen- 
tation of UN Resolution 425, 
20 years old today, which 
calls for Israeli withdrawal 
from south Lebanon. 

“We would also like to see it 
implemented in the context of 
a comprehensive settlement 
which would enable progress 
on foe peace process for all 
foe tracks, not just one track. 
1 wish to make sure that all 
sides can live in security," Mr 
Cook said. 

His insistence that he had 
Downing Street's support in 
highli ghtin g Bri tish and EU 
opposition to illegal settle- 
ment activity was upheld in 
London. His itinerary had 
been cleared by EU foreign 
ministers. British officials 
stressed, and nothing had 
been done by Mr Cook’s party 
to breach an understanding 
with Binyamin Netanyahu's 
government 


Speaking on Radio 4. Sir 
Malcolm called foe incident a 
“disaster" and suggested the 
Foreign Secretary was al- 
most "persona non gram" in 
Israel. “I think there must be 
a question mark about his 
personality for this particular 
job,” be said. 

In contrast Lord Hurd said 
Mr Cook was right to go to 
Har Homa and that foe neces- 
sary balancing act was “ex- 
traordinarily difficult to do”. 

Mr Cook himself was un- 
abashed. "I was determined 
to demonstrate our deep con- 
cern foat foe expansion of 
settlements makes it difficult 
to resume momentum in foe 
peace talks." be said alter 
talks with President Hafez al- 
Assad of Syria. 

“There was a consensus 
among my hosts that 1 was 
right to draw attention to the 
issue of settlements. " 

Farouk al-Shara. Syria's 
foreign minister, said simply: 
"What happened to Mr Cook 
I in Israel illustrates in a very 
concrete fashion that the Is- 
raeli government does not 
care about peace in the 
Middle East.” 

Faris Bouez, bis Lebanese 
counterpart, said in Beirut: 
"Tbe European position was 
very just It was a very coura- 
geous and frank decision.” 

British officials were unre- 
pentant but clearly taken 
aback by the ferocity of Israel's 
response to Mr Cook's meeting 
with a Palestinian MP at Har 
Homa. "We have to stick to our 
guns. But no one can claim it 
was enjoyable." said one. 

Aides said foe Foreign Sec- 
retary had not planned to lay 
a wreath at a memorial for 
Palestinians killed by Israel, 
but found he bad no choice 
when he was given it during a 
meeting in East Jerusalem. 

“Israelis don’t understand 
that foe real Issue is frustra- 
tion in the EU." a Foreign 
Office official said. “The more 
foe Israelis spurn EU efforts 
the harder it will be for the 
EU to back up the Americans. 
Britain is trying to channel 
that frustration in a construc- 
tive way." 

With Israel yesterday sig- 
nalling an end to foe row, foe 
hope is for a calmer mood 
when Mr Blair vis its next 
month before the country’s 
50th anniversary celebrations. 

Don’t get Cook, paga 8; 
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MPs urge state holding in Railtrack 


Prescott likely to consider plan to 
hand failing rail operators to BR 


Keith Harper 

Transport Editor 

T HE first move in a 
return of foe privatised 
railway to the public 
sector, with the Government 
taking a share in Railtrack, 
was proposed yesterday by an 
influential committee of MPs, 
backed by the Tories. 

The plan, lo which the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, John 
Prescott, is likely to give seri- 
ous consideration when be 
draws up a transport bill in 
the autumn, suggests that foe 
Government could take an 
equity share in Railtrack, and 
bail out foiling train operat- 
ing companies by handing 
them back to British Raff. 

Senior government advi- 
sers have already begun 
studying how the Govern- 
ment could take back some 
control in an industry which 


this year will receive £1.8 
billion in state aid. Tbe option 
of a "golden share” in Rail- 
track is one of them, although 
ministers are anxious not to 
frighten off City investors by 
threatening a re- nationalisa- 
tion of foe industry, which 
foe Prime Minister would op- 
pose and foe Government 
says it could not afford. 

Ministers would have to de- 
cide the size of foe Govern- 
ment's share in Railtrack. On 
current prices, a 5 per cent 
stake would cost It around 
£250 million. For this, it 
would almost certainly be 
able to insist on a non-execu- 
tive director. 

The report proposes that 
British Raff, which still exists 
as a shell company, could be 
invited to operate any rail 
I company which failed. Its 
board has just been expanded 
with appointments by Mr Pres- 
cott. The Deputy Prime Minis- 


ter welcomed the report “We 
are determined to ensure foe 
railways are run in the public 
interest” he said. 

Gwyneth Dun woody, chair 
of the Commons environ- 
ment transport and regional 
affairs select committee, 
which drew up the report 
made it clear that it was not 
an attempt to “re-do what ex- 
isted before privatisation 
But she said: “We are deter- 
mined foat the railways run 
in the public interest. The in- 
dustry has gone through an 
enormous period of trauma 
and chaos, and is in need of 
clear guidance,” 

At the heart of the commit- 
tee’s plan is a Strategic Rail 
I Authority, backed by Labour 
in its election manifesto, 
which would assume most of 
the powers of foe two existing 
main reg ulat ory bodies, foe 
rail regulator and the rail 
franchise director. 

The new authority would 
seek tougher train service 
quality targets, and Impose 
quick and effective penalties 
if they were not met It would 


make sure foat Railtrack kept 
up its Investment pro- 
gramme, and would adminis- 
ter public subidies handed 
out by foe Government. 

The report concludes that 
the sell-off of foe nationalised 
system was a disappointment. 
“We are disappointed that foe 
train operators’ performance 
has shown no general im- 
provement over the past year, 
and on half these routes has 
actually declined.” 

The committee believes 
that foe passenger watchdog 
bodies should be given more 
authority and better binding. 

Save Our Railways’ 
national secretary. Keith Bill, 
said: "The report sets out un- 
ambiguous guidance to John 
Prescott about how to begin 
the process of reform." 

Yesterday’s report comes as 
Brian Cox, a director of Stage- 
coach. said the company may 
not bid again for South West 
Trains when Its £300 million a 
year contract is re-let In 
seven years. 

Leader comment, page 9 
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WB Yeats describes Beardsley staring at himself in a 
mirror muttering ‘Yes, yes. I look like a Sodomite,’ and 
adding, ‘but no, i am not that.’ 

Ricahrd Boston reviews two biographies of a solitary talent 
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Forgers planned to flood 
England with fake notes’ 


F orgers with the 
technology to produce 
El minio n worth of 
fake notes every cou- 
ple of hours were yesterday 
jailed for up to 10 years each. 

The six-man Glasgow gang 
intended to flood England 
with forged Bank of England 
£20 and Clydesdale £5 notes 
during the Euro 96 football 
championships, as thousands 
of Scots travelled down to 
London, the High Court in 
Edinburgh was told. 

They also planned to make 
other fake notes, including 
Danish kroner, plus postage 
and savings stamps in a 
crime which judge Lord Cam- 
eron said would have “struck 
at the heart of economic and 
commercial life”. 

Police launched a surveil- 
lance operation after lea r n in g 


Thomas McAnea, 48, and Ray- 
mond Dean, 44, was operating 
out of a shop In the Partick 
district. When it was 

searched, officers discovered 
a press set up to forge £20 
Bank of England notes and 
paper ready to be printed. 
Stamps were already packed 
ready for distribution. 

Dean and McAnea, together 
with another gang member. 
40-year -old John McGregor, 
avoided a police swoop on the 
premises, however, and set up 
another base in the Dalmar- 
nock area of Glasgow. 



Ringleaders (from left) Thomas McAnea and Raymond Dean with designer Iain Rnzton 


McAnea had a legitimate 
printing business, Tronprint, 
and equipment from that h»d 
ended up at Dalmarnock. 

Dean was seen by a surveil- 
lance team dumping four bags 
in a skip at the back of the 
building. They included 
sheets of fake kroner bank- 
notes and printing plates. 

Detective Chief Superinten- 
dent John Campbell said offi- 
cer discovered enough paper 
to create £1.600.000 tn £20 
notes. 

“With Scotland partaking 
in the European Champion- 
ships there would be an awful 
lot of Scots going to England 
— and obviously they had the , 


potential with the Bank of 
En gland £20 notes and Clydes- 
dale £5 notes — to exploit a 
very large market at the 
time,’* he said. At one point 
the eight-week trial faced col- 
lapse because of errors in 
police search warrants which 
gave the wrong date — 1989 
instead of 1981 — for the Forg- 
ery and Counterfeiting Act 
Jailing McAnea — who was 
found guilty of counterfeiting 
and conspiracy to defraud 
charges — for a total of 10 
years. Lord Cameron told 
him: “It is dear that you were 
one of the principals. Coun- 
terfeiting currency notes has 
the potential to destroy confi- 


T HE Government yes- 
terday declared open 
warfare on plans by 
the European Com- 
mission to cut aid for Brit- 
ain’s poorer regions by up to 
£500 million a year. 

Only Merseyside and South 
Yorkshire qualify as poor 
enough to be given priority 
status for EU aid under pro- 
posed reforms of funds for 
Europe's neediest areas 
adopted by the Brussels 


| deuce in lawful Issued cur- 
rency of a country and betray 
all those who trust in ft” 

Another key figure, Dean, 
was jailed for eight and a half 
years. He had been found 
i guilty of counterfeiting and 
j conspiracy to defraud. 

McGregor, a printer, who 
was involved in production of 
the £20 notes, was jailed for 
five years and graphic de- 
signer Iain Ruxton. 28, for two 
years. 

A second printer, Dennis 
McGinnis, 39. was seat to 
prison for 12 months. 

The last member of the 

gang, Geoffrey Renshaw. 49. 

was fined £1.000. 


Northern Ireland awn the 
Highlands and Islands would 
lose that 1 status but ministers 
pledged to win it back for 
them. 

A score of other UK regions 
could suffer what government 
officials called ■‘potentially 
colossal losses” in aid be- 
cause Brussels has redrawn 
its map of relative wealth, un- 
employment and decline in 
tHp run-up to a dmitti ng new, 
largely poor eastern Euro- 
pean. members early in the 
next century. 

Britain will have received 
more than S3 billion in aid 
when the six-year scheme 
runs out at the end of nest 
year and accepts that the new 
scheme must be affordable. ' 

But the Government's cam- 
paign to reverse the proposed 



Merseyside retains priority status for EU aid — for now 


reforms is doubly 

am hq rr a owing 

First, it has been launched 
in the middle of the UK's six- 
month presidency of the EU 
which is being accompanied 
by unprecedented lobbying of 
other countries to gain 
support 

Germany, Holland and Aus- 
tria yesterday signalled their 
opposition, largely because 
the six-year aid programme 
win cost £180 billion and they 
want to cut their share of the 
overall EU budget 

Second, the reason why tbe 
bulk of Britain’s poorer 
regions could suffer big cuts 
is because UK unemployment 


is too low. It stood last month 
at 4.9 per cent. accorci ^ ng 10 
official figures released ye* 
terday, or less than half the 
rate in France and Germany 
and a quarter of that in Spain. 

Brussels wants to concen- 
trate aid for regions suffering 
structural problems fwito so- 
called Objective 2 status), _ on 
those with above average job- 
lessness, and limit it to just 18 
per cent of the EU population. 
This Whitehall officials said, 
would hit Britain 
disproportionately- 

Margaret Beckett, the 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary. said: "We believe that 
relying too much on unem- 


ployment Tates- JF, “JS- 
those regions which *bouM_ 

receive Objective 2 status 


wonts the m- 

teria to be CTtended-to enh 
brace relative poverty and 
economic needs, arguing thrf 
the UK deserves nrore aldhe- 
cause it is the fourth pcwrest 
EU member in terms of gross 
domestic product per head. 

There are even fears m 
Whitehall that, by the time 
the reforms are agreed next 
year to take effect from 200fr 
2006. even Merseyside and 
South Yorkshire might los e 
their status as most deprived 
regions — those with output 
per head below 75 per cent of 
the EU average over the last 
three years. The two qualify 
now with 71 and 72 per cent 
respectively but only on the 
basis of 1995 figures. 

• Jack Cunningham, the 
Agriculture Minister, yester- 
day welcomed the commis- 
sion's proposed reform of the 
common agricultural policy 
as saving tbe average family 
£1.50 a week. Brussels wants 
to let food prices drop to 
world market levels and pay 
income support to individual 
farmers. 
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Reportl Woman crew’s global bid I Labour 


urges 

blood 

control 


Sarah Hall 

H ospitals were urged 
yesterday to tighten 
their procedures after a 
report revealed that patients 
being given the wrong blood 
accounted for almost half of 
all transfusion complications. 

One person died after being 
given blood from a wrongly- 
labelled bottle, and nine suf- 
fered serious side effects after 
being given blood from tbe 
wrong group. 

In total. 81 of the 169 
reported problems (47 per 
cent) were caused by such 
mishandling and could have 
been prevented, the first 
annual report by Serious Haz- 
ards of Transfusion (Shot) — 
a scheme, representing all 
professional groups involved 
in blood transfusion — found. 
Infections, reactions to trans- 
fusion, and immunp problems 
accounted for the remaining 
problems. 

The group aims to improve 
transfusion standards by 
monitoring private and NHS 
hospitals and is backed by 
eight Royal Colleges and six 
professional bodies. It found 
that 12 people died last year 
as a direct effect of blood 
transfusion complications. 
But since only 22 per cent of 
the 424 eligible UK hospitals 
responded to the survey, the 
figure could be up to five 
times as high, admitted Dr 
Hannah Cohen, chairwoman 
of Shot's steering group. 

In addition to the 81 cases oC 
mismatched blood, there were 
eight cases of infections being 
transmitted through transfu- 
sions. In one a patient died 
after catching malaria from 
infected blood:- in a second, a 
patient became infected with 
HIV — the first such case in 
12 years. Hepatitis A, Hepiti- 
tis B, and Hepititis C were 
also transmitted as well as 
three bacterial infections. 

Where problems were due 
to the wrong blood being 
given, 54 per cent of cases 
were due to mistakes when 
the blood was collected or ad- 
ministered at the bedside, 33 
per cent to laboratory errors, 
and 13 per cent to the wrong 
blood being requested or the 
patient’s misidenrifi cation. In 
one instance, a blood transfu- 
sion was given to a patient 
who did not need it 
Moreover, multiple errors 

were made in two-thirds of 

the preventable cases. In 
three cases more than six 
errors were identified. 

Yesterday Dr Loma Wil- 
liamson, chairwoman of the 
scheme's working group and 
a lecturer in transfusion 
medicine at Cambridge uni- 
versity. stressed that al- 
though the level of error was 
minimal in relation to the 
2 million units of blood trans- 
fused each year there was no 
room for complacency. "We 
can’t say a certain level is ac- 
ceptable. As a professional 
body we have a duty to do 
everything we can to make 
sure the safety level is as high 
as possible. 

“One thing we can do some- 
thing about is the wrong 
blood being given to patients. 
That’s potentially prevent- 
able through improving sys- 
tems for identifying blood 
samples both in the laborato- 
ries and at the bedside." 


ended by snapped mast group 


Bob Fisher 


T HE first attempt by 
an all-woman crew to 
Bail non-stop round 
the world ended in 
the Southern Ocean early 
yesterday morning when 
the 118ft mast of their cata- 
maran snapped. 

The 92ft Royal & SunAl- 
liance. skippered by Tracy 
Edwards, was racing at 
night in 35 knots of wind 
and 40ft waves when the 
mast cracked and crumpled 
over tbe port side, snapping 
off 35ft above the deck. 

The accident happened 
2.000 miles west of Cape 
Horn. No one was injured 
and all 11 women on board 
have since been reported 
welL 

The immediate problem 
was to secure the broken 
part to the boat to stop it 
slamming into and pierring 
the hull. 

A distre ss message was Tracy Edwards, skipper of 
t ransmit ted from the yacht aU-woman catamaran crew 
which was relayed to the 

Falmonth search and and the danger appeared to 
rescue headquarters from be past, bat almost five 


came to nothing in Just an 
Instant.” 

“We are disappointed, 
above all, for the girls,” 
said Mike Jones, director of 
communication for Royal & 
- Sun Alliance. They have 
I shown over the last few 
days that they were capable 
of breaking the old mark.” 
The record was set last 
year by France’s Olivier de 
Kersauson. who completed 
the rircomnavlgatioh in 71 
days 14 hours 22 minutes. 

When the mast broke, the 
British catamaran was 
within 400 miles of the 
Frenchman’s position after 
the same time afloat. 
Enough of the mast has 
remained for the crew to at- 
tempt to set a jury rig, cob- 
bled together with spars 
and sails. 

Once the jury rig is 
erected, the catamaran will 
be sailed to a South Ameri- 
can port. 

Whatever type of rig is 
Tracy Edwards, skipper of used, however, it is un- 
alt woman catamaran crew likely that Royal & SunAl- 

liance will be able to head 
and the danger appeared to far away from dead down- 


Australia. minute 

The cause of the breakage bre mi 
was a bow-burying surf, explosi 
caused by a huge following tn two. 
wave, which picked the “We 


be past, bat almost five wind. The south-westerlies 
minutes later the carbon fi- which prevail should lift 


bre mast snapped with an her north of Punta Arenas 
explosive noise and folded and possibly up to Puerto 


wave, which picked the “We were so close to get- 
boat up and slammed it ting to Cape Horn in such 


Montt, in Chile, 800 miles 
north of Cape Horn. 

It is expected to take the 


bow first into the trough good time against the re- crew at least 10 days to eral election. 


throws 
out sex 
change 
woman 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Corre sp o n d— it 

T HE first local councillor 
to undergo a sex change 
while holding office was 
thrown out of the women’s 
meeting at a Labour group be- 
cause toe women decided she 
was still a man. 

Councillor Rosalind Mitch- 
ell, who revealed herself as a 
transsexual in The Guardian 
last September, has been hav- 
ing hormone treatment and 
living as a woman in toe com- 
munity, a requirement doc- 
tors impose before they carry 
out sex-change surgery. 

As David Spry, she was 
elected last May to Labour- 
controlled Bristol council at 
tbe same time as Labour 
swept into power in toe gen- 


ahead. The boat came to a 
shuddering halt, causing 
enormous strain on the 
mas t. 

Initially, the bows lifted 


cord,” said skipper Ed- 
wards from the stricken 


reach safety. There Is no 
immediate concern, how- 


catamaran. “It is tragic ever, as the boat Is 
that after 43 days and equipped with at least 40 
15,200 miles, all our efforts days of supplies. 


Mardi Gra bomber is loner says ex-FBI man 


David Ward 


who is now awaiting trial in very simple too. whereas Kac- 
tbe US after attacking univer- zynski's bombs escalated in 
slties and the aviation indus- sophistication. They got 


A FORMER FBI officer and try for 18 years. smaller and more powerful 

expert in psychological "The nature of the devices and required different kinds 

profiling claimed yesterday the Mardi Gra bomber is of Igniters. That required a ... 

that a bomber now targeting using is unsophisticated.” very specialised kind of 1 be shown in a documentary 


smaller and more powerful 
and required different kinds 
of Igniters. That required a 


The party made no objec- 
tion to her staying in office 
and she made her first ap- 
pearance as Rosalind Mitchell 
in women’s clothes and make- 
up at a council meeting last 
November. Initially she used 
the disabled lavatory at the 
Council House to avoid em- 
barrassing her colleagues, but 
she has switched to the ladles 
without any objections. 

Her ejection at the end of 
January from the women’s 
section of the Bristol West 
arm of the Labour Party was 
filmed by BBC West and will 


Sainsbury supermarkets in said Dr Tafoya at toe National I knowledge. 1 


London shares characteris- Criminal Intelligence Service 
tics with a disgruntled cus- conference in Manchester, 
tozner who terrorised New “He has consistently used 
York for 16 years after receiv- shotgun shells to target 


on Close Up West tonight in 


Dr Tafoya suggested that if the West Country. 


ing an “unfair" electricity people. The way he cloaks 
bilL these devices Is fairly clever 

Bill Tafoya said toe Mardi but toe mechanisms them- 
Gra bomber, who left a device selves, the explosive devices, 
close to a store in Eltham. are very unsophisticated and 
south London, on Tuesday, take little knowledge to 
was likely to be a man of nor- make.’’ 
mal intelligence with a low- Dr Tafoya said toe Mardi 
level job and a grudge. Gra bomber’s devices resem- 

He should not be compared bled those used In 32 attacks 

with the Car more clever on power company offices be- 
Theodore Kaczynski, known tween 1940 and 1956 by 
as the Unabomber, whom Dr George Mates by. 

Tafoya helped track down and “Matesky's devices were 


take little knowledge to 
make.” 


the Mardi Gra bomber had 
tbe intellectual means to cre- 
ate more complex devices he 
would have done so by now 
rather than continue toe pat- 
tern of the past 
“I think he’s of normal In- 


are very unsophisticated and teiligence. nowhere near 


genius class. He probably has 
a low-level kind of occupa- 


Dr Tafoya said toe Mardi tlon. He's not going to be in 
Gra bomber’s devices resem- the limelight 


bled those used In 32 attacks 
on power company offices be- 
tween 1940 and 1956 by 


’T think this guy is proba- 
bly a loner, the kind of person 
who believes be deserves 
more recognition and no one 
is giving it to him." 


‘Life isn’t fair’, say Europe’s whinging children 


Ruartdh NtcoU 


’UROPE’S children have 


aged five to 11 in Britain, 
the Netherlands. Sweden. 
Spain. Hungary and 
Poland. The results threw 


L-let out a unified, petu- np some interesting aff- 
iant yell — “Life isn’t fair” tural and generational 
— complaining that their differences. 


parents smoke and nag. 

In a survey for the satel- 
lite channel Cartoon Net- 
work. 1.766 of them told 
researchers their parents 
send them to bed too early, 
do not let them watch their 
favourite TV programmes 
and are too strict 
The parents responded by 
saying their children 
whinged and sulked, ig- 
nored them, did not blow 
their noses and used too 
much toilet rolL 
The survey had inter- 
viewers talking to children I 


While all nationalities 
listed "playing with 
friends” as their favourite 
pastime, it seems that Brit- 
ish children are less senti- 
mental than their continen- 
tal cousins. Where all the 
other nationalities listed 
raising pets as a favourite 
hobby, the Brits were not 
interested ia hamsters, 
bunnies and the like; they 


cinema at least once a 
month. In Britain It is a 
mere 14 per cent and in the 
Netherlands 4. 

Television Is also seeping 
Into every i art of chil- 
dren’s lives. 39 per cent 
having, it in their 
bedrooms. 

Britain’s children get on 
average £2 a week pocket 
money, beaten only by the 
Swedes, with £2.50. while 
the Dutch receive only 
£1.40. 

If the British children are 
rich, at least their taste 
remains old fashioned. 
While the Dutch listed corn- 


preferred listening to pop paters as their “dream 
music. toy”, the Swedes CDs and 

In Spain and Poland films the Polish Lego, a British 
are a big draw, with 20 per boy or girl most wants a 
cent of children visiting a bike- 


Security van 
raiders guilty 

TWO men were yesterday 
found guilty at Kingston 
crown court south-west Lon- 
don, of taking part in Britain's 
biggest cash raid on a security 
van. 

Michael Rose and Michael 
Sullivan would have netted £6 
million in used £20 notes but 
toe raid was foiled by an 
undercover policeman. 

Sullivan. 28, and Rose. 47. 
were found guilty of theft Five 
others admitted taking part in 
the robbery: Securitas driver 
Frederick Gordon, 47; Dennis 
Woodham. SO; Patrick 
Thomas, 56; Patrick Hender- 
son, 49; and Jason Smith. 30. 
Thomas and Henderson ad- 
mitted possessing firearms. 

The men are expected to be 
sentenced nest week. 

MP dumps 
Irish flag 

ULSTER Unionist MP Ken 
Maginnis yesterday said he 
hurled two Irish tricolours — 
part of a Commons St Pat- I 

rick’s Day display — Into the 



her firs. co n ncUmeea ng a SawomanP ,Ho TOGI » m:C ™ 1SBON 


Two of toe women present 
were Labour colleagues on 
the council. 


News in brief 


Michael Lund, local govern- 
ment correspondent for BBC 
West said: "It was outra- 
geous. I was really surprised. 
We were following her for a 
documentary and we were ex- 
pecting to Film her going into 
the meeting and to ask her 
'bow was it?* when she came 
out. 

“But they took a vote and 
said they didn’t want her Ln 
toe meeting. They asked her 
to leave. It was terribly em- 
barrassing for her." 

Ms Mitchell said; “One 
thing that’s surprised me is 
that I expected hostility to 
come from members of the 


public and for colleagues to 
be okay. But it’s turned out to 
be the other way about. I 
think some people are resis- 
tant to anybody who dares to 
be different.” 

Graham Manuel, Labour’s 
regional secretary in the 
West, told toe BBC on behalf 
of toe women’s section: “The 
essential question is whether 
that meeting regarded Rosa- 
lind as a man or a woman and 
at that point in time I would 
suggest that the majority 
opinion was that she was still 
David Spry." 

T 1 ** documentary fUmed 
Ms Mitchell shopping, hold- 


ing her council surgery, at 
toe hairdresser, canvassing 
m a byelection, out dani-iwg, 
aod seeing the consultant in 
London who is overseeing her 
sex change. Mr Lund said: 

Her constituents were fins 
One guy brought her a big 
bunch of flowers.” 

In a message to the Labour 
women, Christine Burns from 

&Sm l SI5L* s * JC,,aI pressure 
group Press for Change, said: 

you took toe time to 
understand wbaf r 0S is really 
S? in * through, you’d be 
thoroughly ashamed at the 
way you re behaving towards 


Tba mes because he was "in- 
sulted" by their presence. 

The Fermanagh and South 
TjroneMPsaid the fl ag s, on 
display for toe saint's day on 
Tuesday, had nothing to do 
with St Patrick. "In Northern 
Ireland and Great Britain the 
tricolour is a flag of conve- 
nience for the IRA." 

He said he handed the Dags 
to a staff member. Insisting 
they should be removed. Ten 
minutes later he heard thev 
had been replaced, so be 
dumped them in the Thames. 

Plane wheel 
collapses 

AN investigation was under 
way last night into why the 
nose-wheel of an aircraft col- 
lapsed shortly after it landed 
at Manchester airport with 58 
Passengers on board. 

- The passengers and four 
drew escaped down emer- 
gency chutes. One man aged 
56 was taken to hospital with a 
broken ankle after the evacua- 
non, and four others were 
?«ated on the spot for minor 
injuries. 

Passengers on the British 
Regional Airlines BA 77 Ba 
flight from Southampton told 


bow the Advanced Turbo 
Prop aircraft began shaking 
violently as the captain. Dick 
Sheasby. and first officer 
Owen Read, struggled to ' 
maintain control. The nose- 

♦2f e !Sf laps * d 33 *** pSoe 
travelled at 6Q-70mph. 

*hl«£ w * d sidewa y* across 
therunway and came to rest 

Th?, its nose on 1116 ground. 
P* 3 ir Port was closed for 3* . 

XraC,S EhlSdi, ^ t0 

East. Investigators from the 
Air Accident Investigation 
Branch studied theeSt 
yrer-oldATPaircraftTntfap 
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Leg size link 
to disease 

CHILDREN with long W 
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A survey published yester 
su B8ests that leg iSShL 
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BRITAIN S 


Ministry unable 
to trace 49,000 
BSE-risk cattle 


Olhfftr TldukU 
and Paul Brown 



ORE than 49.000 
cattle at risk of de- 
veloping BSE are 
untrareable. ac- 
cording to internal Ministry 
of Agriculture documents, a 
further 45.000 suspect cattle 
are considered traceable, but 
are proving hard to track 
down, having been sold on 
from the herds into which 
they were born. 

The missing cattle are part 
of the total of 140,000 which 
Britain promised the EU it 
would slaughter as part of a 
“selective cull". The cull was 
to wipe out animals which 
were from the same stock as 
those which had already died 
of the disease and were felt 
most likely to be infected. 

“Tracing is time-consum- 
ing and difficult." the minis- 
try reports in the memo. The 
document reveals that farm- 
ers have been breaking the 
law by failing to keep a record 
of cattle movements. 

That lends credibility to the 
evidence given on Tuesday to 
the official BSE inquiry by 
Richard Lacey who said that 
farmers were by-passing the 
rules which meant they had 
to report BSE and bury 
carcasses. 

The ministry says it has 
done its best to find and de- 


stroy the cattle. But. the 
memo says: "Other member 
states who recall that we were 
unwilling to undertake the 
cull may be suspicious. They 
might ask whether we had 
done all that we could to trace 
animals and to encourage 
uptake.” 

So far 63.000 suspect cattle 
have been slaughtered under 
the selective cull. 12,000 have 
been identified bui not yet 
killed, and 152,0)0 cattle that 
would be eligible for the cull 
have already died or been 


Farmers have 
been breaking law 
by failing to record 
cattle movements 


slaughtered for other reasons. 

“Records at farms and mar- 
kets. where they exist, are 
poor.” As a result, the minis- 
try's efforts are "reaping 
sharply diminishing 
returns”, and officials esti- 
mate that just 7.000 to 10.000 
of the suspect cattle will be 
traced and culled. 

Ministry officials discov- 
ered poor records not only 
from 1989/90, when record- 
keeping was voluntary, but 
also in subsequent years 
when good record-keeping 


was required by law. Out of 
2.717 BSE herds visited by in- 
spectors. 256 (9.4 per cent i 
"did not have good enough re- 
cords on which to base a deci- 
sion to slaughter animals". 

While the ministry has 
looked for ways to speed up 
the tracing, it' has concluded 
that the task will take about 
six months to complete, and 
that valuation and slaughter 
will take another two months. 
"Little more can be done at 
this stage”, and completion of 
the cull would be a “hard 
slo::". 

This was because there 
were enormous recruitment 
problems and a high em- 
ployee turnover so severe 
chat "extra staff would be of 
limited use". Writing all ani- 
mals not traced by a deadline 
would attract "too much risk 
of EU criticism”. 

Britain committed itself to 
the selective cull at the Flor- 
ence summit in June 1996. It 
came into force at the end of 
January 1997 and targets cat- 
tle bom from cows that devel- 
oped BSE. It was extended 
last November to cattle that 
were reared alongside BSE 
cases. 

Farmers receive compensa- 
tion at 100 per cent of valua- 
tion. typically £800 to £ 1.200 
for a dairy cow. The cull is 
voluntary for cattle born in 

1989/90, but compulsory for 
those born subsequently. 


Sir Elton changes his tune 


Time to ‘blow the candles out 
and stop the endless tributes’ 


Robert Winston, the fertility expert, with a baby in the new science series. The Human Body, which goes on air on BBCl In May photograph, zeha hollaway 


Ruarfcffi NJcoil 
and Stuart Mfllar 


TV breaks last 
taboo with 
scenes of 
man dying 
of cancer 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 


I HE BBC yesterday made 
a robust defence of its 
decision to film a man 
dying of inoperable abdomi- 
nal cancer, breaking what 
many see as the last taboo In 
television — the filming of 
death. 

Speaking publicly for the 
first time about the footage, 
which will be shown as part 
of the new science series The 


Human Body, the programme 
makers said that It would not 
pander to voyeurism and had 
been handled throughout 
with the fUll knowledge and 
cooperation of the family 
involved. 

The man. who will not be 
named until just before the 
series goes on air on BBCl in 
May, was filmed over eight 
months following a medical 
diagnosis that he would not 
survive the disease. 

"We wanted to show that 
death does not have to be a 


wholly damaging process,” 
said Alan Bookbinder, the ex- 
ecutive producer of the series. 

“Here was a man sur- 
rounded by the people he 
loved and within a commu- 
nity that loved him. He had 
faced death and faced it in a 
constructive way. The film is 
a tribute to that" 

The man. who was in his 
early 60s and lived in a rural 
community, died in March 
with the cameras recording 
his final hours. 

The BBC contacted him 
through the hospice move- 
ment and gave him and his 
wife full control over when 
and where they could film. 

“We were very concerned 
that they should both have 
rights in our relationship 
with them," Mr Bookbinder 
said. "They could stop the 
filming at any time and ask 


us to step away. 1 

During one of the final 
scenes a neighbour brings her 
10 -year-old daughter to see 
the man. The girl is pictured 
thrusting wild dowers into 
his hands. 

The series will be presented 
by Robert Winston, the lead- 
ing fertility expert who has 
already presented Making 


Babies for the BBC. “The pro- 
gramme has to describe the 
greatest change of all, that of 
death.” he wrote in yester- 
day's Times newspaper. 

“To avoid depicting and not 
to try and understand this 
mysterious and frightening 
event would be to fight shy of 
an essential feature of our 
existence.” 

The death scenes come in 
the last programme of the am- 
bitious series which deals 
with the seven ages of human 
lift. 

Starting with conception 
and birth, the programme 
uses medical imaging and 3D 
effects to take the viewer In- 
side the body. Puberty, preg- 
nancy and ageing will all be 
dealt with. 

It is just one of a series of 
new programmes to be shown 
by BBCl and BBC2 over the 
summer. 

Other offerings include In 
The Red, a satire on the man- 
agement politics of the BBC; 
Invasion: Earth, a science fic- 
tion thriller with Vincent Re- 
gan and Maggie O'Neill; and 
Close Relations, described as 
"a steamy story of love and 
betrayal", starring Keith Bar- 
ron and Sheila Hancock. 


Judges fight register of masons 


Straw insists judiciary declares 
any association to Grand Lodge 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T HE Judges' Council is to 
write to the United 
Grand Lodge, the free- 
masons’ governing body, 
today in response to an initia- 
tive by the Home Secretary. 
Jack Straw, to make judges 
disclose masonic member- 
ship. 

The contents of the letter 
will not be made known until 
the lodge receives it today. It 
Is being delivered by hand. 

The decision to send the let- 
ter was taken at a meeting 
last night of the council, 
which represents High Court 
and Court of Appeal judges. 


Judges at the meeting re- 
stated their opposition to the 
Home Secretary’s Initiative, 
which they believe breaches 
their right to privacy and 
freed (mu of association. The 
Lord Chancellor. Lord Irvine, 
backs them in their opposi- 
tion but has been unable to 
persuade Mr Straw to drop 
the plan. 

The judges' move follows 
Mr Straw's announcement 
that he will write to the lodge 
asking it to disclose the 
names of sitting judges who 
are freemasons. A Home 
Office spokeswoman said the 
letter had not yet been sent 

If the lodge refuses or says 
it is unable to supply the in- 
formation. Mr Straw said he 


would Bet up voluntary regis- 
ters for judges, police and 
others in the criminal justice 
system to disclose their own 
membership. If that proves 
ineffective, he threatened to 
consider legislation to make 
registration compulsory. 

Lord Bingham, the Lord 
Chief Justice, who chairs the 
Judges' Council, told the 
Commons home affairs com- 
mittee on Tuesday that he 
could see no justification for 
forcing judges who are ma- 
sons to declare themselves. 

He insisted that the Inci- 
dence of masonic member- 
ship in the judiciary was 
' ‘minute” and added: “No (me 
has ever been able to suggest 
that there has ever been a ves- 
tige of evidence that any 
judge in any case has been di- 
verted from his duty by any 
conflict arising from freema- 
sonic association.” 


Husband ‘killed for God’ 


A DEEPLY religious man 
stabbed his wife to death 
because she wanted to 
go out to work against his 
wishes, Lincoln crown court 
beard yesterday. 

Bruno Benito Aggiano. 56. a 
father of four of Scunthorpe, 
accepted he killed his wife but 
claimed religious justifica- 
tion, the jury was told. 

John Milmo QC. prosecut- 
ing; said: “Mr Agglano did 
not want her to go out to 
work. As far as he was con- 
cerned, it was for him to 
make the decision. If he said 
no, then she should not go out 
to work." 

A post mortem revealed 
Elva Aggiano, aged 46, was 
stabbed 12 times, with several 
wounds to the heart. The stab 


wounds were inflicted with 
“severe force" leading to a 
rapid death. Mr Milmo said. 

Mrs Aggiano had left her 
husband six weeks earlier be- 
cause of the work dispute. 
She was visiting him with 
their nine-year-old son on the 
day of her death. 

After the killing. Italian- 
born Aggiano phoned the 
police and told them what he 
had done. 

He then rang his boss to say 
he would not be back to work 
because he had just killed his 
wife and apologised for any 
inconvenience, Mir Milmo 
said. 

Aggiano, a quality inspec- 
tor, denies murder In May 
last year. He told detectives 
he killed his wife to save her 


from going to faelL Mr Milmo 
said: “The defendant accepts 
that he killed his wife but 
seeks to con tend that he acted 
in pursuance of some moral 
necessity. 

“His wife had disobeyed his 
instructions that she should 
not go out to work. He, as the 
husband, was God's represen- 
tative and should be obeyed 
and he acted in her best inter- 
ests because at the Resurrec- 
tion she would not go to helL" 

The court was told the Ag- 
gianos' marriage had been on 
the rocks for some time be- 
cause of his authoritarian na- 
ture. In a written statement, 
his daughter, Natalia, 20, said 
her father was jealous and 
possessive. 

The case continues. 


In evidence to the home af- 
fairs committee, the United 
Grand Lodge said there were 
no masons among the law 
lords, only two in the Court of 
Appeal and one among the 96 
High Court judges. 

Lord Justice MflJett, one of 
the two appeal court judges 
who belongs to the masons, 
has described the Home Sec- 
retary's initiative as "a very 
silly proposal". He said: 
“There is no sense in iL It's 
an unwarranted interference 
with private life and it doesn't 
achieve anything.” He added 
that people could not choose 
which judge tried their case. 

Lord Bingham told the com- 
mittee on Tuesday that he did 
not “recognise the possibility 
of a problem” because judges 
took their Judicial oath very 
seriously. He said he would 
not favour a voluntary decla- 
ration of membership. 


LVF prisoners 
questioned on 
Maze death 


Rory Carroll 


U P TO a dozen Loyalist 
Volunteer Force prison- 
ers were yesterday taken 
from the Maze and questioned 
over the torture and murder 
of David Keys, who was found 
hanging by bedsheets in his 
cell on Sunday. 

Keys, 26, one of four men 
accused of the murders of a 
Catholic and Protestant in 
Foyntzpass two weeks ago. 
was thought to have cracked 
under RUC questioning. 

He was buried in Belfast 
yesterday after a short pri- 
vate service in the family 
home. 


The main summer event on 
BBC2 will be the Wmdmsh 
Season, named after the ship 
that brought the first large 
numbers of Afro-Caribbean 
immigrants to Britain 50 
years ago. 

Programmes include a doc- 
umentary on the Empire Win- 
drush, the captured German 
troop ship which arrived at 
Tilbury, east London, carry- 
ing 500 people from the Carib- 
bean, a gala night celebrating 
black achievements in show 
business, and a themed eve- 
ning on the development of 
soid and Motown. 


ilR Elton John has 
.earned Princess Diana's 
'memorial fund millions 
of pounds, but yesterday he 
said the endless tributes 
should stop. 

‘T think it's time to give it a 
rest," he said. He went on to 
make a more direct attack on 
Earl Spencer's plan to hold a 
concert in her honour. 

“I'm not sure about the con- 
cert and I'm not sure of all the 
ideas about perpetuating the 
thing," he told GMTV. *T 
think from my point of view. 
I've done what I've done and 
Td like to leave it alone." Sir 
Elton reworked his hit. 


Candle In The Wind, for the 
ftmeraL 

‘Td like to remember her in 
my own private way and I'm 
not going to be bouncing on 
stage and doing any concerts 
in memory of Princess 
Diana.” 

The criticism comes as 
Hollywood's finest prepare to 
attend a "princess ball” on 
Saturday which will raise 
money for the charities she 
supported. 

The event will be the first 
task for Paul Burrell, her for- 
mer butler who was yester- 
day appointed fundraising 
manager for the Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales Memorial Fund. 

In his first interview since 
her death, Mr Burrell yester- 
day revealed that the princess 


used to rollerskate in Hyde 
Park disguised in a baseball 
cap. He also told the BBC that 
she would have continued her 
public work even if she had 
found personal happiness 
with Dodi Fayed. 

“She would have continued 
doing what she did. She did it 
very well . . . She needed to go 
out and be with people.” 

The appointment completes 
Mr Burrell's transformation 
from royal footman to the 
keeper of Diana's legacy. He 
said his new appointment 
would allow him to continue 
in public the work he had 
done for the princess for 10 
years. 

Earl Spencer's plan for the 
concert, to be held near the 
lake where his sister is 
buried, has repelled some big 
names. Sir Paul McCartney, 
Sir Elton. George Michael and 
Luciano Pavarotti have 
pleaded prior engagements. 
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Forlorn victims of Soviet nuclear tests 


The Guardian 
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Who will help the Kazakhs still in the 
shadow of cold war ‘research’? 
asks Claudia McElroy in Alma Ata 


G ULZHAN Smagu- 
lova grew up in 
the 1960s believing 
that the "earth- 
quakes” which 
regularly shook her house on 
Saturday pmming s — making 
the furniture crash and the 
walls crack — were simply a 
necessary part of Soviet 
“research”. 

Even when her neighbour i 
bore a severely deformed 
child, and her own mother 
died prematurely from a com- 
bination of chronic health 
problems, she did not Imagine 
that as many as 600,000 people 
in around her home town 
Semipalantinsk (Semey), in 
north-east Kazakhstan. were 
being exposed to radiation. 

Now, nine years alter the 
last nuclear bomb was ex- 
ploded at the Semey testing 
ground and the veil of cold- 
war secrecy was finally lifted, 
she can scarcely believe how 
little is being done to help the 


victims of what she calls “a 
hidden war against our own 
people". 

'The test site may be silent, 
but the environmental and 
he a l t h, problems are stiH mas- 
sive,” she said. “Because Se- j 
mey is in such a remote part 1 
of the country the govern- 
ment treats it as a leper col- 
ony. What’s out of sight is out 
of mind. 

“The most urgent issue now 
is to mobilise resources to 
help these victims improve 
their lives and learn to sur- 
vive by themselves.” 

Ms Smagulova. a teacher, 
suffers skin disorders and 
high blood pressure, which 
she believes are due to 
radiation. 

Between 1349 and 1383 470 
nuclear tests, 118 of them 
above ground, were made in 
the region. 

The consequences of 40 
years of radioactive contami- 
nation of land, water and food 



A sign warns against entering a. crater left by a 1956 nuclear test photograph: shamilzhumatov 


are hard to measure, but the and. babies continue to be 
frequency and fatality rate of bom with deformities, 
cancer, cardiovascular illness The Gorbachev era gave 
and mVmtni illness have in- rise to nn T n w n ^j; civil and 


The movement rallied huge 
public support, leading to the 
Semey site’s closure in 1991 
by President Nursultan Naz- 
arbayev of Kazakhstan. 

• Yet in a country struggling 
to cope with post-Soviet eco- 


cr eased dramatically. h uman H ghot groups. In clnd- arbaynv " 

In the village of Kainar, tag die Nevada-Semey • anti- ■ Yet in a country struggling 
doctors said that 90 per cent nuclear movement (named to cope with post-Soviet eco- 
of the 1,029 pHmtu examined after the main us and USSR comic collapse, social trans- 
between 1992 and 1993 had testing sites), founded by the formation, and abject poverty. 
Aids. The intent mortality leading Kazakh poet and poli- the government is more con- 
rate is to have tripled, tidan Olzhas SuLeimenov. <*med with turin? Western 


Aids. The intent mortality 
rate is said to have tripled, 


ceroed with hiring Weston 


‘Even if the 
government 
wants to help it 
can’t afford it, 
so it has really 
abandoned 
hundreds of 
thousands of 
people' 


oil, tp B arir * mineral compa- 
nies than with the environ- 
mental rehabilitation of one 
of its remotest regions. 

At the same time it Is 
sp ending huge amounts on a 
new capital in the isolated 
northern city of Aqmola. for 
pgnmns remain npa qtlfi . 

President Nazarbayev, a 
product of the Soviet system 


and reputedly tie 
esi man in tie world, 
the 1991 elections as ^ 
didate, and has inamtehaed 

gi^itiaabyarefwMjjm 

taadSnee of elections due m 

“SUte the recent fcraa- 
tlonafan opposrnan^bang 
most observers belike ne 

wffl neither face nor tolerate 
anv serious challenge- Mr 

Suleimenov was dispatched^ 

Italy as wbassadortwyi ^ , 

ago. Without him the Nevada- 
Semey movement has effec- , 

^ffSSSSMi. lor the 

state to advertise the continu- 
ing crisis of the nuclear 
tests " said Yuri Kmdin. a 
veteran anti-nuclear cam- 
paigner and photographer, 
whohas Just published abook 
of harrowing photographs m 
the continuing suffering m 
the region- 

“Even if the government 
wants to help it can’t afford iu 
so it has really abandoned 
hundreds of thousands or 
people.” 

His book shows children 
born without arms, some 
with enormous hydrocephalic 
heads, others blind and dlsBg- 


ured with tumours. “Ik** 
Sr booh Will move pwpto 
bSh locally and 
anv to make sure this jssueia 
jK|t tomoral, just; p - 

abandon these peopf- 

“Nuclear testing is still go* 
ingan at Lop Nor to CMm-'. 

St too far from ae S^^- 
stejj border, and 
I saw the same deformities 
and radiation sickness. 

^^pmssia, which many Mama 
for the tragedy, Jf* 

economic crisis *md is Mu- 
tant to help. Few mtenia- 
tfnnai aid agencies appear to 
have given much priority to 
the Semey reg^ some citing 
the difficuity of getting accu- 
rate health statistics and toe 
country's multitude of socio- 
economic problems. 

Ms Smagulova believes that 
foreign companies to Kazakh- 
stan should take the teed to 
providin g funds for Semey. 
and she is lobbying for final* 
dal support for a disabled 
children’s home in the town-. 

“They have money ana uln-. 
mately it would be good for 
their image. Once the first, 
step is taken, hopefully others 
will fallow." 


Serb police 
kill Kosovo 
protester 





Jonathan Steele In Pristina 


S ERBIAN police fired 
into a crowd of stone- 
throwing Albanian 
demonstrators yester- 
day In Kosovo's second city, 
Fee, killing one man and in- 
juring at least 10 other people. 

It was the first fatal shoot- 
ing in the largely ethnic Alba- 
nian-populated province 
since a wave of almost daily 
protests started to various 
cities after a huge clampdown 
by Serb police to the region of 
Drenica earlier this month, 
which, left about 80 Albanians 
dead. 

Albanian journalists in Pec, 
which has a particularly mili- 
tant Serb community and 
where tensions have been 
high for several days, 
reported that the dead man 


We’ve called for 
the removal of 
special police units 
and they’ve not 
been removed’ 


was aged 50. The injured in- 
cluded a woman of 18- 

In Kosovo's capital, Pris- 
tina. a march by more than 
20,000 Albanians through the 
city centre ended peacefully. 
A few hours later some 2,000 
Serb students staged a 
counter-march past the shut- 
tered United States Informa- 
tion Office. 

Robert Gelbard, the special 
US envoy for the Balkans, 
was in Pristina, but not in the 
building at toe time. At talks 
with Ibrahim Rugova. head of 
the Democratic League of Ko- 
sovo, the largest Albanian 

party, Mr Gelbard won agree- 
ment that the Kosovo Albani- 
ans would form a united front 
in the expected dialogue with 
the Serbian government, to 
which all sides have commit- 
ted themselves. 

Dr Rugova is widely criti- 
cised by fellow-Albanians for 
being a one-man hand, though 
he commands more support 
than other leaders. But he 
said he would create a 
“broad-based advisory group" 
to assist in unconditional 
talks with the Serb 
authorities. 


It is expected to include 
Adam Demad. the leader of 
the rival Parliamentary Party 
of Kosovo, and some of Alba- 
nia's ex-communist politi- 
cians who ran toe province to 
the 1970s and 2980s. 

Mr Gelbard described him- 
self as “heartened” by what 
was “a serious effort by Dr 
Rugova to show he Is prepar- 
ing to move ahead rapidly, 
seriously and privately on an 
unconditional dialogue". Dr 
Rugova had earlier Insisted 
that no dialogue was possible 
i unless it led to Independence. 

Mr Gelbard launched a 
withering attack on Slobodan 
Milosevic, the Yugoslav 
president 

Tm not encouraged at all 
by the virtually utter lack of 
progress by toe government 
of the former republic of Yu- 
goslavia in meeting the Con-, 
tact Group's demands," he 
said. 

The group, which comprises 
the US. Russia. Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy, 
gave Mr Milosevic a lbday ul- 
timatum on Monday last week 
to withdraw special police 
units from Kosovo, allow hu- 
manitarian aid to the Drenica 
region and commence talks 
with the Kosovo Albanians, or 
facp a tightening of sanctions. 

Mr Gelbard said: “We've 
called for the removal of 
special police units and 
they’ve not been removed.” 
Two members of his staff 
were turned back yesterday 
from visiting Prekaz, the site 
of the Serb onslaught a fort- 
night ago, he reported, and 
US diplomats and journalists 
had received death threats. 
"All these are outrageous 
acts,’’ Mr Gelbard said. 

But Bosko Drobnijak, the 
j secretary of information for 
the Serb authorities in Ko- 
sovo, claimed yesterday that 
special counter-terrorist 
police units had been with- 
drawn. The men in camou- 
flage fatigues manning sand- 
bagged checkpoints In 
Drenica with armoured per- 
sonnel carriers and automatic 
rifles were “ordinary police”, 
he said. 

• The Contact Group circu- 
lated a resolution yesterday 
among the 15 members of the 
United Nations Security 
Council to ban toe sale erf 
weapons to Yugoslavia to the 
hope of securing a settlement 
of toe ethnic crisis In the 
province of Kosovo. 
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More than 20,000 Albanians protest peacefully in Kosovo’s capital Pristina yesterday 


A mountain man, 
aged 1 21 f dispels 
the Western theory 
of longevity, writes 

Michael Specter 

S OMETHING is keeping 
people in the Azerbai- 
jani mountain village 
of Lerik alive longer than 
anywhere else on earth. It 
could be the clean water, 
the bracing air or a life of 
back-breaking labour. 

It might be luck, and it is 
probably genetics. But it 
isn’t yogurt. Despite the 
Western theory that the 
people of this Caucasus 
mountain region attain 
their legendary longevity 
by eating yogurt, the stuff 
is not very popular here. 

“I never eat it,” Mirza- 
han Movlamov said 
dismissively. “Never.” 

In his case, never is a 
long time. Mr Movlamov. 
aged 121, is the oldest man 
in a village famous for cen- 
tenarians and, according to 
his birth documents, one of 
the oldest people in the 
world. He lives in a bare 
room with his third wife 
(nearly half a century his 
junior) and is usually sur- 
rounded by dozens of chil- 
dren, grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren and great- 
great-grandchildren. 

There are scores of aston- 
ishingly old people living 
here, on a ridge just a few 
miles from the banian bor- 
der. People don’t really 
have family trees; they 
have family forests. 

Mr Movlamov has a son 
aged 41, (conceived when 
he was 80 and when his cur- 
rent wife was 36) and a 
grandson, aged 84. from his 

first wife’s child. There a» 

PHOTOGRAPH: ANJA NlgDFBNGHAUS SCOWS Of Others ta {£££££ 


some children from his 
most recent marriage are 
decades younger than 
grandchildren from his 
first marriage. He has a 
son, grandson and great- 
granddaughter born within 
two years of one another. 

His first wife was his true 
love. They were married in' 
1905. when he was 28 and 
she was 12. 

“I stole her.” be said mat- 
ter-of-fectly, speaking in a 
mountain dialect, which 
was translated Into Azeri by 
one grandson and from that 
into Russian by another. *T 
rode into the next village on 
my horse and grabbed her. I 
was in the tsar’s cavalry at 
the time. I loved her very 
much.” 

She died in 1954, aged 61, 
which passes for adoles- 
cence in these parts. He 
says she never mentioned 
his abrupt courtship, the 
kidnap of young women 
being the traditional way 
mountain men obtained 
their brides. 

The leader of Ingushetia, 
In the northern Caucasus, 
recently admitted that 
bride abduction was still 
common in his region — 
and he is seeking to it 
legal again. 

It’s hard to say why 
people here — poor, having 
little access to medicine 
and mostly ignorant — live 
a long life. They don’t eat 
much, and they work hard. 
Vegetables, fruit and sour 
cheeses are staples. The 
water is as clear as the 
azure skies. The crisp air 
seems good enough to eat. 

When Azerbaijan was 
Part of the Soviet Union, 
doctors descended on Lerik 
to take blood tests. They 
ioond nothing conclusive, 
and most researchers tend 
to attribute longevity here 
to clean, stress-free living 
aaa genes programmed to 
last — New York Times 


Swiss bankers wary of role in ‘dirty money 1 war 


Harriet Martin bi Geneva 

T HE Swiss banking cul- 
ture of privacy and con- 
fidentiality is under 
threat from a new law to com- 
bat money laundering which 
aims to redress the country’s 
international reputation for 
harbouring “dirty money”. 

The law, which comes into 
force next month, obliges 


bankers to Inform the Swiss 
authorities if they have suspi- 
cions about the origins of 
money in clients’ accounts. 

Carla Del Ponte, the Swiss 
prosecutor-general, last 
month told a conference of 
officials responsible for Im- 
plementing the law: “There’s 
enormous international pres- 
sure on Switzerland to act At 
last we can say we’re leading 
the war on dirty money.” 


Since 1990, when an inter- 
national code combating - 
money laundering was estab- 
lished. Swiss banks have had 
a right to inform the authori- 
ties of suspicious accounts, 
but they were nek under an 
obligation to do so. Now they 
will be, and the new law ex- 
tends to financial Intermedi- 
aries such as money- , 
changers, lawyers and 
insurers. It also Includes an 1 


obligation to freeze suspi- 
cious accounts. 

Many bankers feel uneasy. 
Michael Wyler. oT the Geneva 
Financial-Centre Foundation, 
says the law wfll change Swiss 
banking culture. “It creates a 
very different environment 
The obligation to denounce Is 
based on suspicion. The 
banker becomes a conduit of 
justice, which most bankers 1 
believe they should not be.” 1 


says the new law 

5£SL.!5? at y i - tlw bank’s I 
relationship with a client *7f , 

a client who’s been around for ' 
a few years with recuiar 
fransactions suddenly 
few million dollars come into 

£f,c^ Un *' *** me banker 
feels there is something fishv 
bf “obliged to inform the a £ 
tborlties. He has to freeze Se 

SSt^ he cannot teU 


“The banker Is in an awk- 
ward situation." 

Michei de Robert spokes- 
man for the Swiss Bankers 
Association, says there is a 
fear among hankers and law- 
yers that the number of 
reports will overwhelm the 
authorities. “If your suspi- 
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Freedom marchers flee as police fire tear-gas into their tents in Canton. Mississippi, in 1966. The state had a network of informers and secret police to spy on civil rights activists 


Spies hounded black activists 


Mississippi ran a Stasi-stvle network that ted a 8 ainst civil rights "One of the plans was to put crimes reported in the by the Mississippi state legis- 

J r___ ... 3 workers. dynamite to the starter of Mr released documents could lature to “protect the state of 

l3rCI6l6Q 1960s Civil riohtS CamDaionerS The papers do show, how- Kennard's Mercury. Another still be prosecuted. Mississippi and her sister 

_ 3 ^ ’ ever, the violent and racist plan was to have some liquor "Certainly if there's any states" from what was de- 

reports Martin KcttlG in Washinoton mentality that pervaded the planted In Rennard's car and evidence that comes to light scribed as '‘federal govern- 

~ a state agency as it attempted to then he would be arrested.” regarding any crime that oc- ment interference''. In prac- 

maintain segregation. Kennard was arrested on curred in our jurisdiction, ti.ee it worked to preserve 

T HE Deep South secret policing network, es- In a 1959 memorandum, a charges of illegal possession then we'll certainly investi- segregation and to oppose 

state of Mississippi tablished in 1956. kept details commission agent Zack Van- of whisky in 1959. He died of gate that, take a look at It to school integration, which had 

has unlocked the about the race, associations, Landingham quotes a Hatties- cancer some months later. see whether it’s prosecut- been legalised by the United 

secret files of the religious beliefs and sex lives burg lawyer Dudley Connor “It was peacetime, but it able,” Bobby DeLaughter, an States Supreme Court in 1954. 

Stasi-stvle agency it of thousands of activists in as suggesting ways in which a was a war. It was the unseen assistant district attorney in A former commission mem- 

set up to spy on civil rights the civil rights battle. black civil rights activist war," Unita Blackwell, a the state capital, Jackson, her, Horace Harned, now aged 

workers and other activists They show that informers. Clyde Kennard could be 1950s black activist, said yes- said. 78, said he still supported the 

during the historic battles for many of them black, kept de- removed from the area. terday. “They had spies all “It’s terribly important for spying operation. “Every- 

racial desegregation in the tails of car licence plates of "Mr Connor stated that around us. Some of them we people to understand how out thing's fair in love and war, 

1960s. people attending civil rights Kennard's car could be hit by saw. Some of them we didn't of control a government be- and they were on the wrong 

After a 21-year legal battle, meetings. Homes and hotels a train or he could have some know." came." Rita Bender, a Seattle side." he said. “The Commu- 

Mississippi has released more were regularly watched and accident on the highway and Mrs Blackwell, who is men- lawyer whose husband nist Party used the civil 

than 132,000 pages of docu- some investigators managed nobody would ever know the tioned In 98 of the newly Michael Schwerner was mur- rights movement to get into 

ments re l a tin g to about 87,000 to obtain bank account details difference." VanLandingham released files tor her cam- dered in Mississippi in 1964 the South. We were fighting 

named individuals who were or people they were targeting, wrote. palgn to register blacks to with two fellow civil rights for self-protection, self-preser- 

targeted secretly by the now* Researchers examining the In another memo, be says vote, said she was jailed “so workers, said. vation from an alien force.” 

defunct Mississippi Sover- documents say there is no evi- be had been approached by many times I can’t remember The Mississippi Sover- He added: “They ought to 

elgnty Commission, some for deoce that the state itself had people wanting to stop Ken- them all". In 197G she became eignty Commission had Let sleeping dogs lie. You've 

up to 20 years. a direct hand in any of the nard from his campaign to de- the first black mayor of her tracked Schwerner’s move- got to forgive and forget, not 

The files reveal that the criminal acts. Including mur- segregate Mississippi South- home town. Mayersvflle. ments prior to his death. open hid wounds. This doesn't 

state-wide informer and der. which had been commit- em College in Harriesburg. Local prosecutors say that Hie commission was set up help race relations a bit” 
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Lawyers the 
only winners 
in Zippergate 


D efenders of bui 
C linton were pri- 
vately delighted 
yesterday when a 
California publisher con- 
firmed that the president’s 
latest sexual harassment 
accuser. Kathleen Willey. 

had been asking for more 
♦haw $300,000 (£180.000) for 
a book contract in which 
she would tell her story. 

The news, which comes on 
top of the release of 20 
friendly letters written to 
Mr Clinton by Mrs Willey 
after an alleged groping in- 
cident in 1993. helps to sow 
doubt in the public's min d 
about the former White 
House volunteer’s story, and 
about the reasons for her 
coming forward at this time. 

However the book con- 
tract claim also highlights 
an increasingly controver- 
sial aspect of the Monica 
Lewinsky and Paula Jones 
“Zippergate" sagas — the 
immense legal bills which 
are confronting everyone 
who is Involved, however 
marginally. 

The independent prosecu- 
tor, Kenneth Starr, is said 
to have spent $40 million on 
his various Investigations , 
into Mr Clinton. He showed 
again this week, when he 
flew Ms Lewinsky’s college 
friend, Catherine Davis, 1 
from Tokyo to Washington 
to give evidence, that I 
money is no object in his 
inquiry. 

For his witnesses and vic- 
tims, though, money is a 
huge problem. Mrs Willey 
was already burdened by a 
$274,000 debt left by her 
husband when he commit- 
ted suicide more than four 
years ago. She now faces 
legal fees of more than 
$40,000 Incurred In the 
court case in which she was 
ordered to give evidence to 
Ms Jones’s lawyers and her 
appearance in front of the 
Washington grand jury In- 
vestigating the Lewinsky 
affair. 

A principal figure like Ms 
Lewinsky will need to find 
$250,000 by the time the 
case is over, her lawyer. 
William Ginsburg. esti- 
mated this week. Ms 
Lewinsky’s father, a well- 
off Beverly Hills doctor, 
said recently: “I don’t have 
the resources for this sort 
of cost” — leaving the un- 
employed former White 
House Intern with little al- 
ternative but to write a tell- 


even greater, in February, 
Mr Clinton was said to owe 
bis private lawyers. Bob 
Bennett and David Kendall, 
about S3.2 million in fees 
arising from a succession of 
legal cases — with a lot 
more still to come in the 
Jones case, in addition, last 
week the Whire House 
spokesman. Mike McCurry. 
said that S2.4 million of tbe 
White House's payroll was 
taken up in legal staff costs. 

The Clintons have little in 
the way of collateral. Last 
month they were compelled 
to launch a new legal de- 
fence fund, which some 
Democrats fear may siphon 
money away from the par- 
ty’s election funds. Some 
conspiracy theorises even 
believe that Mr Starr is a 
Republican front man wbo 
is trying to spend the Demo- 
crats into electoral defeat. 


Mr Clinton already 
owes his private 
lawyers about 
£3.2m in fees, with 
a lot more to come 
in the Jones case 

This is one reason why 
White House aides are so 
anxious not to be inside the 
legal loop on the Lewinsky 
and Jones cases or their 
spin-offs. Aides like Mr 
McCurry make a point of 
not talking to the president 
about the legal cases, for 
fear of being slapped with a 
subpoena by Mr Starr 
which will cost, on average, 
about $10,000 to answer. 
Another Clinton adviser, 
Paul Begala. recently said 
that this meant he had been 
fined $10,000 for criticlsng 
Mr Starr. 

With lawyers In the case 
charging at least $350 an 
hour, these are good days 
for Washington attorneys. 
The costs In the various 
cases underline the remark- 
able fact that more than 
2 per cent of the US gross 
domestic product is ac- 
counted for in tort costs and 
legal fees. 

As Mr Clinton travels 
round Africa next week, he 
will visit countries whose 
a nim a l output Is worth sig- 
nificantly less than Ameri- 
ca’s legal bills. 



Peru pursues exiled broadcaster Petrol pumps run dry as 


Jane Uma co-Diaz in Lima 

B aruch ivcher lost 
his Peruvian citizen- 
ship and control of his 
Lima television channel for 
broadcasting reports of tor- 
ture and telephone tapping by 
Peru's intelligence service. 

Now the Peruvian authori- 
ties have charged him and his 
mattress company Colchones 
Paraiso with customs and tax 
fraud. 

Last week the Inter- Ameri- 
can Human Rights Commis- 
sion of the Organisation of 
American States told Peru 
that it had a case to answer 
for denying the Israeli-born 
Mr Ivcher, now in exile in 
Miami, his property and civil 
rig* 115 - . „ 

Last July immigration ofli- 


News in brief 


cials revoked his Peruvian 
nationality and as a direct 
I result he lost control of his 
television channel, because 
television stations must be 
majority -owned by Peruvians. 

The commission rejected 
Peru's plea that the case 
should not be aired In an in- 
ternational forum because Mr 
Ivcher had yet to exhaust the 
Peruvian justice system. 

It said that unjustifiable de- 
lays bad subjected Mr Ivcher 
to serious rights violations 
and practically Irreparable 
damage. 

He should be given back 
control of all his businesses 
In Peru while it investigated , 
the case Further, the commis- . 
sion added. 

In Lima tbe education min- 1 
ister. Domingo Palermo, said , 
the government was imeon- I 


Russia risks tyranny, 
warns deputy PM 

RUSSIA'S first deputy prime minister, Boris Nemtsov, warned 
yesterday that the country was in danger of becoming “an 
authoritarian and semi -military regime". 

In an interview with the Moscow weekly. Argumenty a 
Fakty the Kremlin's leading reformer condemned Russia s 
“admins trative-oligarchic capitalism, to which a handful of 
people consider themselves the hub of the universe and tbe rest 

^Hj^otohLU-st” may be a response to claims by the Kommersant 
denies the allegations. — Torn Whitefiouse. Moscow. 

China hits out on polls 

CHINA warned against "irresponsible rmrks'' shout die mat 


it wanted to satisfy itself that tbe May elections were 
^Chinese bead of the Sino-British Joint Liaison Group, 

«>iri in tendon that the elections tor a new 


wanttosee foreign countries 

towards the first Legcoetectious,” he stressed. — John Gatings. 


Militant stays in jail 

ADRIANO Sofri, the Imprisoned former leader of the leftwing 
Italian group Lotta Continua, had hopes of freedom dashed yester- 
day when judges rejected a petition for his retrial He andtwo 
other former members of the group were last year given 22-year 
jail sentences — on the evidence of a lone informer — for the 
murder, almost a quarter of a century earlier, of police officer 
Luigi CalabresL 

Their cause has become a focus for civil liberties campaigners 


cerned about the interna- 
tional body's decision. 

The station. Frecuencia La- 
tina. re mains under the ad- 
ministrative control of its mi- 
nority shareholders, the 
Winter brothers, who are 
dose to the government 

Its documentary pro- 
grammes have abandoned the 
pugnacious tone of early last 
year, when it broadcast a 
series of reports about the in- 
telligence service, SIN, 

It revealed that an intelli- 
gence agent Leonor de la 
Rosa, had been tortured by 
fellow agents and that the 
agency was tapping the tele- 
phones of dozens of opposi- 
tion politicians. Journalists 
and Lima VIPs. ! 

One of the journalists in- , 
volved. Jose Arrleta. fled to 
the United States two months i 


ago after police investigating 
his work alleged that he paid 
informers to make false accu- 
sations. He has since been 
charged in his absence. 

In the fraud case against 
the Paraiso mattress firm, Mr 
Ivcher, his brother, and 10 
others, including company 
executives and customs 
agents, have been charged. 
Four people have been im- 
prisoned and others are in 
hiding. 

Mr tocher's lawyer. Ar- 
mando Lengua Balbi, said: 
"All the charges are absurd." 

The charges were brought 
by the fiscal police, a little- 
known force which has not 
brought any such charges for 
years. 

Mr Lengua Balbi claimed 
that it was acting on the 
direct orders of SEN. 


and for a one-man crusade by the Nobel Prize-winning play- 
wright, Dario Fo. Inspector Calabresi was at the centre of events 
which inspired Fo's most femous play, Accidental Death Of An 
Anarchist It was fit>m the window of Calabresi's office that the 
anarchist of the play's title. Pino PineUi, fell to his death while 
being interrogated in 1969. 

Lawyers for the three gaoled men said they would appeal 
against yesterday’s decision to Italy's highest court, the Court of 
Cassation. — John Hooper. Rome. . 


Air crash debris found 

RESCUE boats have found the wreckage of a Taiwan airliner that 
vanished from radar two minutes after takeoff yesterday, the 
TVBS news station reported. The Formosa Airlines plane was 
ca rrying eight passengers and five crew. — Reuters, Taipei. 

‘Doping doctors’ on trial 

IN THE first criminal case involving doping practices in former 
East German sports, four coaches and two doctors went on trial In 
Berlin yesterday on charges of harming young swimmers by 
giving them peiformanceenhancing drugs. 

Prosecutors say the six defendants gave anabolic steroids to 19 
athletes, all minors, telling them the pjBs were vitamins. The 
women now suffer from disturbed muscle growth, excessive body 
hair , ordeepenad voices. — AP. Berlin. 


Korean peace hope 

THE Chinese ass istant foreign minister, Chen Jian. whose 
country is chairing four- way Korean peace negotiations In Gen- 
eva, said yesterday a "hopeful" middle ground had been found in 
the tortuous process. 

“Now we know what each party wants and what each cannot 
tolerate," he said. “That leaves some middle ground. To some it 
might seem too <mflll but to me it is hoprfhL" 

Earlier yesterday, senior North Korean negotiators said they 
were ready to resume direct talks with South Korea which broke 
down four years ago. — Reuters. Govoxl 


oil crisis hits Nigeria 


Alex Dural Smith In Lagos 


S OLDIERS used whips 
onirate motorists who 
queued all day for pet- 
rol in Nigeria's big- 
gest city yesterday, a sign of 
Impending econonic collapse 
in tbe business capital of tbe 
word's fifth-largest oil 
producer. 

And two days before a papal 
visit whose potential impact 
has been compared to the 
Pope's Cuban tour in Janu- 
ary, there was no sign of the 
Nigerian leader, General Sani 
Abacba, extending clemency 
to 150 of so imprisoned jour- 
nalists and activists. 

As power cuts left hospitals 
and businesses without elec- 
tricity. the normally bustling 
streets of Lagos were clogged 
with stalled cars and mini- 
buses queuing for petrol at 
pumps which were either 
empty or had no electricity to , 


deliver fuel. Soldiers and 
police with automatic 
weapons and whips mar- 
shalled the traffic and hit out 
at thieves siphoning petrol 
from the tanks of cars stuck 
in traffic. 

"It is like living by the sea 
and having no water for a 
bath," said a man who had 
waited for three hours in a 
queue of 70 vehicles at a pet- 
rol station in central Lagos. 

Another man, whose yellow 
VW minibus — a communal 
taxi — was stuck in the same 
queue, said fuel had never be- 
fore been a problem in Lagos. 

‘The rest of the country has | 
been used to queuing for pet- 
rol for a couple of years but to 
see this in Lagos Just shows 
how useless the government 
is. Three years ago, a litre of 
petrol cost 1 naira, now we 
are paying 11 naira tiop) — 
when we can get it 

"I am not earning a living 
while I am standing in this 


Cambodia peace 
plan at risk 


Nick Cummlng-Bruee 
In Bangkok 


C AMBODIAN authori- 
ties dealt a new blow 
to an already fragile 
plan for peace yesterday 
when a military court 
found tbe exiled first prime 
minister guilty of conspir- 
ing with tbe Khmer Rouge 
last year to overthrow the 
government, and sentenced 
him to 30 years in prison. 

The two-day trial, in 
which the absent Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh, offered 
no defence, was part of an 
attempt by his rival Hun 
Sen, the second prime min- 
ister, to discredit him, and 
halt a diplomatic plan to 
bring him back to Cambodia 
to contest elections in July. 

Japan, backed by forefen 
governments, brokered an 
agreement that, provided 
certain conditions are met, 
the prince will be pardoned. 


But diplomats fear that a 
£33 million fine also im- 
posed yesterday on the 
prince and his three co-de- 
fendants — which they 
could never afford to pay — 
might prevent his reborn, 
unless it is included in the 
hoped-for royal pardon. 

Rin g Sihanouk has said 
he will grant the pardon if 
be receives written consent 
from Hun Sen and his act- 
ing co-prime minister. Bat 
neither the consent nor the 

amnesty is guaranteed. 

The Japanese ambassa- 
dor in Phnom Penh, Masaki 
Saito, remained confident 
that “this issue can be 
solved", hut others were 
not so sure. 

“This Is a bit of a sting in 
the tall/' a diplomat in 
Phnom Penh said of the 
fine. “This was a civil case 
lumped In with a criminal 
one. There is no amnesty 
for civil cases that l know 
of." 


queue, and that goes for half 
the vehicles here." j 

The petrol shortages and 
electricity cuts are blamed on 
a breakdown fo infrastruc- 
ture which has left Nigeria 
with only one of its four oil 
refineries working and its 
power stations producing 
32 per cent of their normal 

output- 

last week a promise by the 
petroleum resources minis- 
ter. Dan Etete, that all the 
refineries would he working 
by September led to riots by 
student at Kwara State Poly- 
technic in Borin, east of La- 
gos, furious at the prospect of 
six months without transport. 

Most people blame the 
refinery breakdown, which 
has forced the government to 
import fuel, on a culture of 
corruption. 

They say that maintenance 
money for the plants was di- 
verted to individuals after the 
government took responsi- 


bility for servicing them out 
of the hands of tbe private 
sector in 1992. 

With Nigeria £19 billion in 
debt, foreign companies are 
reluctant to extend credit to 
repair the main power station, 
now operating an two of its six 
turbines. A hydroelectric 
plant in the north has been out 
of action for two years. 

Gen Abac ha has so far 
failed to produce clear signs 
that he will restore democ- 
racy in October, h is declared 
deadline. At tbe moment the 
indications are that he in- 
tends to "swap soja for ag- 
bada" (military attire for tra- 
ditional dress i by making 
himself civilian leader. 

• The Nigerian information 
minister. Ikeobasi Mokelu. 
has denounced as “immoral" 
a Washington official’s com- 
ment that the United States 
will hold Gen Abacha to his 
vow to step aside and allow 
free elections. 
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■HOLLOWING bis 
release from solitary 
I confinement after ll 
years, there Is bafflement 
among the supporters of 
Mordechal Vanunn, impris- 
oned for telling the world 
about Israeli nuclear 
weapons. Ernest Rodker, of 
the Campaign to Free Van- 
mm, was startled when, 
upon opening a letter from 
the prisoner, he was show- 
ered with small pieces of 
paper. “I thought there’d 
been a wedding in prison 
and some confetti had got in 
the envelope,” he explains, 
but closer examination 
revealed the truth to be 
more bizarre. V ammo's let- 
ters have always been cen- 
sored, but in a gesture of 
clemency, the censor is now 
cutting out all references to 
"NWs” (guess) and "kid- 
napping’' as before, and 
leaving the words loose tn 
the envelope, providing a 
useful jigsaw puzzle in case 
the recipient is, himself, in 
a boring and lonely situa- 
tion. It isacharming and 
sensible compromise, and 
the Diary applauds it. 


k R Madsen Pirie, the 
) scary president of the 
‘ Adam Smith instt - 
tute, writes about the bud- 
get in the Sun. The libertar- 
ian spent the 80s urging 
Thatcher rightwards, so 
one might expect some cir- 
cumspection about Gordon. 
Not a bit of it. "Tony Blair 
and Gordon Brown have 
realised an essential 
truth,” he thunders. "The 
welfare bill is crippling 
Britain . . . The Old Labour 
rule of vendetta taxes has 
gone... blah blah.” He 
boasts to lefty mag Tribune 
that the Chancellor incor- 
porated 12 points at the in- 
stitute’s suggestion, and 
yesterday was ans wering 
his phone with the words 
"Tony Blair Institute”. 
Such enthusiasm Is touch- 
ing, but although Tony ar- 
guably shouldn't view this 
endorsement as entirely in 
tune with the ideals of his 
party, we fear he's probably 
delighted. 


gk MORAL volte-face 
has occurred at the 
Independent. Imag- 
ine the surprise at Channel 
5 when an advert they bad 
booked for Tuesday's paper 
depicting a scantily-clad 
woman changed, overnight, 
into a picture of Gerry Ad- 
ams. "A bikini-clad woman 
is not befitting to oar title,” 
was the explanation, partic- 
ularly, apparently, with 
Victoria Aitken on the front 
page. After an unamused 
Channel 5 threatened the 
Indy with no more adverts, 
however, editors have de- 
cided that today's paper 
will contain the same Chan- 
nel 5 ad as the Guardian, 
namely a well-oiled and vir- 
tually undressed man with 
his hands down his trunks. 


■■■HERE was excitement 

■ at the Diary yesterday 

■ when Clinton's 
Articles oflmpeachment ar- 
rived. The slim volume is 
accompanied by a long let- 
ter from Michele McKnew 
of the Center for American 
Values who tells os that 
"This book is my free gift to 
you” (thanks, Michele), and 
that she plans to '‘put a free 
copy of The Case For Im- 
peachment in the hands of 
5.000,000 citizens over the 
next 60-90 days”. We love 
the book, and tomorrow 
will do our bit with an ex- 
tract from "Article L Com- 
munist China penetrates 
the White House.” (But 
does the White House . . . 
no, no, stop It.) 


^■ROM one naughty 
■i president, sea m lessly, 
I to another, and news 
of an exhumation. Lovable 
rogue Richard Nixon died 
in 1994, you may recall, and 
is burled in California. This 
puts his final resting place 
several thousand miles 
from that of his staunchest 
ally. Checkers the cocker 
spaniel, who died in 1963 
and is burled near New 
York. Dogs Today reports 
that Nixon's relatives are 
having the dog dug up and 
relocated near his master. 
Thank God. 


Bill cwtfraw wan tS 
his ADppjsss B ook 




Mr Blair speaks French: but has he 
learned the language of Europe? 



F EW British leaders have 
had the gift of tongues. 
Churchill made a big joke 
of his execrable French, and 
the continentals loved hfan fin: 
inflicting it upon them. Ted 
Heath's fumbling efforts were 
less appreciated, and Mrs 
Thatcher, even had she pos- 
sessed another language, 
would have regarded its use as 
a betrayal of national sover- 
eignty. When Prime Minister 
Blair addresses the French 
National Assembly cm Tues- 
day, he plans to speak in 
French, toe language in which 
he conducted a successful TV 
interview a few days ago. Un- 
less he battles out, it will be a 
unique performance that signi- 
fies everything — or nothing. 

For what matters about this 
speech spreads wider than the 
forum in which it will, rather 
amazingly, be delivered: imag- 
ine Jacques Chirac being 
given the floor In the Com- 
mons. The language win reso- 
nate, but th e co ntent is more 
important Will this be the 
speech of a serious European? 
Or of someone for whom 
Europe is nothing more than 
one side of the compass he is 
always seeking to box? Seen 
from Europe, his record so Ear 
is mixed. He’s a great rfuinp i 
from John Major, whose weak- 
ness lost him all political 
respect less so from Margaret 
Thatcher, whose style as a 
powerful British leader telling 
Europeans how to run their 
affairs has uneasy echoes now. 
Blair's youth and energy rip- 
ple across the screens to much 
popular excitement, but for- 
row the brows of the political 
class who don't like being lec- 
tured, especially when their 
economies are miles more suc- 
cessful in terms of size and 
growth, than Britain's. 

But there are signs that this 


Is chang in g . Exuberance has 
given way to a better acquaint- 
ance, on both sides, with the 
facts. Just as our dreaded 
Anglo-Saxon economy already 
sustains a 35-hour week 
(France's socialist promise, 
much derided) for many public 
sector white-collar workers, so 
the appalling social model, ex- 
emplified in Belgium, experi- 
mented long ago with the kind 
of individual work-mentoring, 
as a route to cracking unem- 
ployability, that New Labour 
now trumpets as if it had come 
across the uninvented wheel. 
The truths about these differ- 
ent cultures are far more com- 
plex than a bright-eyed sound- 
bite. 

The first aim of the French 
speech, therefore, should be to 
avoid triomphalist instruc- 
tion. Downing St seems to 
understand this, though the 
words are not yet written. 
Secondly, the speech has to 
pick its way through the mine- 
field of transatlantic relations. 


about which the French lied 
more sensitive than anyone in 
Europe. The B&air-Chirac dis- 
agreement at the time of toe 
phony Iraq war, like France's 
stubborn resistance to Ameri- 
can trade initiatives, requires 
delicate handling by the cur- 
rent EU President. Let’s hope 
that here, too, the lecturer 
keeps his silence, and finds 
ways of emphasising what 
France and Britain have in 
common — which is, tn sum, 
toe need, as the most coherent 
and self-confident historic 
powers in Europe, to make 
"Europe” work. 

So the third and over -arch- 
ing task is to begin to fill the 
e an that remains glaringly 
present neatly a year after 
Labour came to power. 
Though toe top people rou- 
tinely aver that they're pro- 


European, the Government 
does not yet give the impres- 
sion that Europe flows 
through its collective blood- 
stream. A speech at the pinna- 
cle of French democracy 
should be toe moment to sig- 
nal, if Mr Blair is a truly 
serious European, some shift- 
ing priorities. 

He’s surrounded, for a start, 
by advisers who look west not 
east, both culturally and politi- 
cally. The Prime Minister him- 
self has never, I think, been 
heard to defend a policy before 
the House of Commons on the 
particular grounds that it ad- 
vances the cause of a folly 
functioning "Europe”. Even 
Gordon Brown, in the early 
days, was relieved to hear that 
the minimum wage could be 
pinned to an American model , 
and didn’t have to be seen as a 
contagion from Typhoid Mary, 
otherwise known as Europe. If 
Blair is serious, and looking at 
the decade he is so d&ermlned 
to make his own, tills will have 
to change. 


H E has a foreign secre- 
tary who seldom speaks 
about the larger fixture 
of Europe either. Robin Cook, 
tho ug h im peccable issue-by- 
issue, has not disclosed his 
vision. He has probably spent 
more nights hi central a n d 
eastern Europe than in the 
countries of the Union. As yet, 
he makes no contribution to 
the big picture: nothing to 
compare with his engagement 
cm global fire-fighting, along- 
side secretary-of-state Al- 
bright his dose and mutually 
admiring connection with 
whom is one of the unexpected 
wonders of the Blair Adminis- 
tration. Further hobbling Mr 
Blair is the force that’s In 
danger of becoming the defin- 
ing influence of his first term. 


Having mentioned it before, I 
would hesitate to labour the 
point, hut for my experience 
that it is virtually impossible 
to have a conversation with 
anyone in the environs of this 
Government without hearing 
than volunteer their aware- 
ness, of what really matters. 
Above all else, I keep being 
told, the leadership does HOt 
want to awaken the anti- 
Europe coalition In the media, 
which is now sleeping the 
deep of toe virtuous, drugged, 
among other things, on copi- 
ous articles they yesterday 
published by Mr Blair and Mr 
Brown to supplement their 
own opinion that the budget 
was a triumph. 

This happy congruence is an 
undreamedof blessing for a 
Labour government. Putting it 
at risk, by talking positively 
and in detail about Britain as a 
European country, Is a tricky 
undertaking. One way of open- 
ing the conversation is by en- 
listing the rest of toe union, 
especially the larger powers, 
in the modernisation of EU 
institutions and methods: 
something that could well start 
from the rostrum of the 
National Assembly. 

But the prior plunge has to 
be made, first a nd in lan g ua ge 
the Sun understands rather 
than toe exquisite periods of 
Racine. It’s impossible to be a 
serious European, while being 
confined within the agenda of 
the roaring sceptic press. 
That's a feet which cannot be 
manipulated out of existence, 
even by the most accomplished 
squarer of circles in modem 
politics. At some point. It has 
to addressed. Until it is, the 
Europeans, while remaining 
charitably disposed to Mr 
Blair, will not believe him The 
French will. listen, but there 
will be nothing really to hear. 


Ousting a 





ACK in 1994, Jeff 
Rooker — now minister 

of state at the Ministry 

of Agriculture — told the 
House of Commons of his sus- 
picions about the way in 
which Birmingham Council 
awarded home improvement 
grants. Newspapers took up 
the story, hinting that council- 
lors were using the grants to 
gain support in their battle to 
inherit the safe Labour seat of 
Sparkbrook. In a fit of ostenta- 
tious piety, Labour’s general 
secretary suspended toe local 
party and, slightly perversely, 
set up an Inquiry to see if it 
should have been suspended. 

The inquiry concluded that 
there was no case to answer. 

So did the district auditor and 
the West Midlands police, who 
had been invited to investi- 
gate “possible corruption". 

The overall outcome was ex- 
oneration of the individual 
councillors and a mild rebuke 
for toe Bi rmingham City 
Council which had made an 
honourable, but unlawful, at- 
tempt to ration grants. Al- 
though vindicated, the Spark- 
brook Labour Party was stdl 
forbidden to meet. The charge 

a gijps t it was r.hang ed tn 

“membership irregularities". 

After almost a year of inac- 
tivity “a membership verifica- 
tion process" began — con- 
firming that authoritarianism 
usually tries to hide itself 
under bureaucratic language. 
Not surprisingly a number of 
names were found not to tally 
with addresses. In Sparkbrook 
— part of the Birmingham 
inner city and home to thou- 
sands of Muslims and hun- 
dreds of Sikhs — the electoral 
register is never up to date. 

Not one case of fraud or '‘per- 
sonation.” was identified. 


date to fight Nlay-sl^etec- 
tion. The local party in Spark- 
hill accepted the indigmty 
with calm resignation, behav- 
ing that — whatever the seleo- 

tion process — GauztoOloir - 
paphih Ahsan (who had won 
the seat in 1991 and been re- 
elected in 1994) would be 
nominated again. Had the 
choice been left to local mem- 
bers, his selection would have 
been a unanimo us tribut e to 
his hard work and popularity. 

On December 20, 1997, a 
“selection panel" made up of 
three nominees of the West 
Midlands regional Labour 
Party — none of whom lived 
in Birmingham — announced 


V INDICATED a second 
tone, the local party 
looked forward to 
resuming normal service. 
Labour headquarters refused 
to lift the suspension until 
Sparkbrook “implemented an 
action plan that demonstrated 
its organisational 
competence". 

One ward, Fox Hollies, was 
however allowed to resume 
business. Fox Hollies is a gen- 
erally white housing estate In 

the three wards which remain 
suspended, the party member- 
ship is largely Muslim and 
Sikh. Nobody suggests that 
they are victims of calculated 
racism. The prejudice is un- 
conscious. The Labour leader- 
ship claims to believe in a 
multi-cultural society. Unfor- 
tunately. it is determined to 
create a one-culture party. 

The suspended wards were 
not allowed to choose a candl- 


that Ahsan was to be replaced 
by a builder from Fox Hallies. 
The uproar was immediate 
?nri passionate. A petition of 
local residents attracted 2,000 
signatures in a fortnight. 

Labour headquarters at- 
tempted to defiise allegations 
of racism with the assurance 
that, in Birmingham, "there is 
no overall change in numbers 
of black and Asian candidates 
as a new Afro-Caribbean can- 
didate was selected ... to 
replace a white councillor". It 
all goes to show how little the 
Labour leadership under- 
stands ethnic Britain. The mi- 
norities may all look the same 
from the top ofMIllbank 
Tower. But different racial 
groups have different prob- 
lems and need to be repre- 
sented by someone who has ex- 
perienced them. 

It has to be admitted that, IS 
years ago. Ahsan was to be 
found on toe wilder shores of 
socialism. So were some of toe 


How little the 
Labour leadership 
understands 
ethnic Britain 


junior minis ters who we are 
told are soon to be elevated to 
cabinet rank. And no one has 
explained why one conversion 
is more acceptable than an- 
other. More important. Ahsan 
has developed a combination 
of qualities which local poli- 
tics desperately needs. He 
remains Indisputably Muslim, 
but is entirely at home in the 
arcane world of local govern- 
ment. It would be Ear easier to 
justify his candidature being 
imposed on SparkhiH than to 
e x p lain away his arbitrary 
rejection. 

Birmingham newspapers 
are full of predictions about 
mass party resignation, inde- 
pendent candidates, local 
revolt and an unlikely Labour 
dereat in May. None of that 
will happen. Sooner or later 
another Birmingham ward — 
where Labour members are 
allowed to choose their own 
candidate — will put Ahsan 
back on toe council But that 
will not heal the deepest 
wound. Contempt fo r local de- 
mocracy, combined with arro- 
jtence, is as damaging to pub- 
lic opinion as it is destructive 
or members’ morale. The real 
p ”? We ™ ^ that the whole epi- 
sode allows only one judg- 
ment. It stinks. 



Israel huffs and puffs, but this was ethical diplomacy 


Don’t get Cook 


Ian Black 


I F DIPLOMACY is about 
getting your own way by 
convincing an interlocu- 
tor that it is in to interest 
to accept what you want, 
Robin Cook tolled abys- 
mally in Jerusalem on Tues- 
day afternoon. But if it is 
about influencing an impor- 
tant international issue at a 
time of crisis, standing fir m 
on a point of principle — 
and scoring a few national 
points — it must be counted 
a success. 

The foreign secretary was 
always going to annoy the 
Israeli government by high- 
lighting British and Euro- 
pean opposition to the 
building of settlements on 
occupied Arab territory. By 
visiting Jebel Abu Ghneim,. 
which the Israelis call BCar 
Horna and claim as part of 
greater Jerusalem, he took 
a pot shot at two very sensi- 
tive birds. So the response 
was doubly furious, with 
predictably withering cross- 
fire about Northern Ireland, 
perfidious Albion, the Pal- 


estine Mandate and Cook’s 

spoiling broth. 

Reactions at home have 
been disingenuous: criti- 
cism from Michael Howard, 
shadow foreign secretary, 

and Tory predecessors like 
Malcolm Rifklnd Ignores 
the fact that Cook was reit- 
erating long-standing Brit- 
ish policy. Jews talcing over 
Arab land, by purchase, war 
or confiscation, lies at the 
heart of a century of con- 
flict and 50 years of inde- 


A classic Zionist 
ploy of creating 
‘facts 5 to pre-empt 
negotiations 


pendent IsraeL Benyamln 
“Bibi” Netanyahu knew 
this perfectly well when he 
sent the bulldozers into Har 
Hama last year as a sop to 
rightwingers infuriated by 
his re-deployment from He- 
bron under the Oslo Ac- 
cords. Suggestions that the 


Cook visit — and his contro- 
versial meeting with a 
senior Palestinian — was a 
mistake, or just plain bad 
manners, flow from the fact 
that Jerusalem was in- 
volved. But Jerusalem is in- 
volved because of Israel’s 
unilateral and unrecog- 
nised annexation of the 
eastern half of the city in 
1967 and the subsequent ex- 
pansion of its boundaries 
deep into the West Bank. 

If 1,200 homes are built as 
planned on the site they will 
cut off Arab Jerusalem 
from the patchwork of terri- 
tory now controlled by the 
Palestinians but which 
looks more like a bantustan 
♦ban an independent state 
In the making . Netanyahu's 
was a classic Zionist ploy of 
creating “facts” on the 
ground to pre-empt 
negotiations. 

Yet all this is grist to the 
mill of the people who criti- 
cised the foreign secretary 
for talking privately about 
during the “gaffe- 
rich” Queen’s visit to India 
and Pakistan or accused 
him of double standards 


over arms exports to Indo- 
nesia. They ignore his 
toughness over Bosnian war 
criminals, an unstufly man- 
ner in a stuffy department 
and an International repu- 
tation for achieving results. 
“Get Cook” may be fashion- 
able — but in this case It Is 
unfair. Israeli settlements 
are unethical. 

Nurturing the faltering 
Oslo process is e delicate 
business. For all its flaws 
there is no other game in 


town and both sides need to 
keep their pledges regard- 
less of the murder of Yit- 
zhak Rabin and PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat’s failing 
health. Suggestions that 
this row has killed off any 
role for the European Union 
are nonsense. Since Europe- 
ans, despite their financial 
support, are unlikely to 
play more than a bit part in 
an US-dominated produc- 
tion, it is useful to carve out 
distinctive positions and 


hope to influence the star 
confusion continued ves. 
terday over exactly what 
™ agreed with the Israels 
about Tuesday's arranee- 
ments, though the FQ’s 

that Cook would have™ 
■ brt ’ from Palestln- 
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Whistling in 
Jerusalem 

Facts start on the map 

rh* I ^£| NER with ^ Prime minister was 

^Ti pu r% or Robin co ° k ‘ s ^ 

Foreign Secretary made a 
SS? the symbolism of sharing 

food with Binyamln Netanyahu is onlv one 
factor in the difficult diplomacy surround- 
ing the peace process, in which Mr Cook 
has now intervened on behalf of the Eun> 
pean Union. If this process had not ground 
to a halt since Mr Netanyahu took office, 
then tact towards his Israeli hosts might 
have had a higher priority. And if the issue 
Of renewed Israeli settlement building — 
which Yitzhak Rabin had sought to stop — 
were not one of the principal obstacles 
towards progress, then it might have been 
wiser not to insist on visiting Har Homa. 
But the reality is different Mr Cook's visit 
has put it in the spotlight and on balance 
that was the right thing to do. 

Establishing just what the reality is 
should start with the map. Israel insists 
that the Har Homa area is part of East 
Jerusalem, but this is not a neutral fact Mr 
Netanyahu’s adviser. David Bar-Qlan, told 
the BBC yesterday — as if this were a 
clinching argument — that Har Homa 
belongs to the “Jerusalem municipality”. 
The implication is that since Har Homa is 
not juridically in the West Bank, over 
which the Palestinian Authority already 
exercises or may in future exercise control, 
then the issue of settlement building there 
is even less open to debate. This is a 
tendentious argument Har Homa — or 
Jabal Abu Ghneim to the Palestinians — is 


halfway to Bethlehem. It is only “in" Jeru- 
salem because after the 1967 war Israel 
established a new Greater Jerusalem which 
has nearly tripled the city’s size, rtf the 
stage is ever reached when the future 
status of East Jerusalem can be discussed, 
this will be a hugely complicating factor). 
Salah Ta’amari. the Palestinian whom Mr 
Cook met there on Tuesday, represents 
Bethlehem on the Palestinian Liberation 
Council. He had every right to be there — 
and to shake hands. 

Reports from Israel yesterday were sug- 
gesting that "Netanyahu has been the win- 
ner" in the row which that handshake led 
to. Certainly be and his staff have made the 
most of displaying righteous indignation, 
and most Israeli political commentators are 
on his side. But Mr Netanyahu even on his 
recent European tour only paid lip service 
to the notion of a European mediating role. 
He believes that the EU is pro-Palestinian 
which, by Israel's standard of judgment, is 
indeed the case. The EU is welcome as a 
payer — it is the largest donor to the peace 
process, having contributed two billion 
dollars to it since 1993, — but not as a 
player. The US. which is still seen however 
reluctantly as a mediator, is more apt to 
obey the injunction “don’t mention Har 
Homa". Mr Cook, with the full authority of 
the EU foreign ministers behind him, need 
not be so constrained and can play some- 
thing of a whistle-blowing role. 

This is not to say that in the diplomatic 
to-and-Troing which went on in Jerusalem, 
Mr Cook’s side got everything right A 
compromise reached on the basis of the 
interpretation of one word — the British 
pledge that there would be no Palestinian 
“briefing" — was a bit too tricky. As thing s 
turned out it might even have been better 
to stick with the original plan. Mr Cook 
also gave the impression of having been 


ambushed into laying a wreath to Palestin- 
ians killed in the 1948 war — after having 
declined to visit the Holocaust memorial, 
which may also have been an error of 
judgment But to brand this as a Cook’s 
tour gone wrong (with a domestic under- 
current to some of the criticism) is to 
ignore the real problem. It is the peace 
process which has gone wrong, and people 
need to be reminded of it 


The failure of rail 

Tough regulation is the answer 

YESTERDAY’S report by an all-party com- 
mittee of MPs is a damning indictment of 
the railways since privatisation. Every- 
thing seems to be going wrong at once: 
overpricing, underinvestment unpunctua- 
lity. profiteering and, most ominous of all, 
increasing worries about safety. MPs 
reported that the performance of the train 
operators declined on half the routes last 
year. 

The companies operating rolling stock 
were found to have "failed to use their 
profits deriving from public subsidy to 
renew the rolling stock fleet properly”. 
Kail track is criticised for an investment 
backlog, despite profits of £191 million in 
six months on revenues of £1.226 billion in 
an industry that depends on annual public 
subsidies of £1.7 billion. 

The report recommends the creation of a 
Strategic Rail Authority — along the lines 
suggested in Labour’s election manifesto — 
which would subsume the powers of exist- 
ing regulators and be given strategic tasks 
to boost efficiency and encourage more 
freight to move to rail. A separate indepen- 
dent safety authority would take over 
safety responsibilities, including those held 


by Railtrack. which (according to a leaked 
letter) was criticised by the Health and 
Safety Executive for having, in several 
Instances, track that was in an “extremely 
bad condition". 

MPs also suggest that the Government 
could take an equity share in Railtrack. and 
bail out failing train operating companies 
by handing them back to British Rail. The 
trouble is that buying a stake in Railtrack 
would be difficult to justify at the compa- 
ny’s present inflated value of around £5 
billion. That the railways were privatised 
far too cheaply and in an obscene hurry (to 
complete the deal before the election) is not 
in doubL But to recapture a symbolic stake 
in Railtrack without more public funds for 
investment would be a hollow gesture. 
What is desperately wanted now is an end 
to dogma and a start to producing a decent 
modern railway that runs on time. The 
most cost-efficient way to do this is to have 
» a tough regulator who forces the companies 
to invest heavily and to put customer 
satisfaction and not quick bucks, at the top 
of its priorities. 


Selling Camelot 

Kennedy’s real heir is Clinton 

THIRTY FIVE years after his death. John F 
Kennedy continues to stir up the nation he 
once led. If it’s not the endless conspiracy 
theories about his assassination, it’s the 
enduring rows over his legacy. Sometimes 
these take the form of an abstract argument 
— how much did he actually achieve? — 
but in recent years the American dispute 
over Kennedy has been more literal: who is 
the rightful owner of his worldly goods? 

Yesterday there were three claimants, 
slugging it out in New York. Robert L 


White, a collector of Camelot memorabilia, 
said the 500-plus items he had put up for 
auction were rightfully his. Never mind 
that they included intimate mementos — 
ranging from love letters between JFK and 
his wife to old photos, party invitations, 
clothes, furniture and a sailboat — Mr 
White insisted they were bequeathed to 
him by Mr Kennedy’s former secretary' and 
therefore belonged to him. But the late 
president's children — John Jnr and sister 
Caroline — were fighting the auction house 
last night, urging it to honour their mother 
Jacquelines dying wish: that the private 
memories of the Kennedy family not be 
commercialised. The claim is a little rich — 
coming from a clan which has felt tittle 
hesitation in selling off both parents’ per- 
sonal effects. In 1996 they staged the world's 
biggest car -boot sale, hawking everything 
from JFK's golf clubs to Jackie's string of 
fake pearls. Some of the items sold 60 times 
their estimated price, and there was tittle 
complaint from the Kennedy kids then. 

The third claimant has a stronger case. 
The US National Archives said that items 
like Mr Kennedy’s Oval Office desk and key 
documents relating to the Cuban missile 
crisis should not be for sale at all. since 
they belonged to the nation. They success- 
fully grabbed back more than a dozen lots, 
including the handwritten note where JFK 
mused on how he should respond when 
Nikita Krushchev “loses his temper". Good 
for them. 

Nevertheless the real heir to the Kennedy 
legacy may be neither Mr White, John Jnr. 
nor the National Archives. After all, the 
charismatic president with a lust for power 
and a greater lust for women has a direct 
descendant: he is the current holder of his 
office. The spirit of Camelot is not dead. It 
is alive and well — and living in the 
Clinton White House. 
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It’s still a 
wonderful life 


Budget: it works for women and children 


... but greens and nurses 
are less than impressed 


Y OUR admirable corre- 
spondent Jean English 
fails to make the crucial dis- 
tinction between being a pen- 
sioner and being old. The 
years 60-80 may well be the 
freest and most stimulating 
of your life. 

But over 80 you begin to 
crumble. Slowly and gradu- 
ally, energy goes. Small dis- 
abilities ruthlessly become 
greater. This has to be widely 
accepted and accounted for in 
planning for demographic 
change. 

M Roberts. 

London. 

I WAS somewhat disap- 
I pointed to read (Letters. 
March 18) that trains no 
longer run in Paraguay. In 
1992. a friend and 1 rode on 
one of those rusty steam 
trains. 

We had been advised to 
hang our beads ou t of the 
window to breathe in the aro- 
matic smoke from the tropi- 
cal hardwoods that fuelled 
the engines. 

Unfortunately that also en- 
tailed getting hit by burning 
cinders. 

JohnFowbert. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 

I F the audience for the 
I longer version of Yesterday 
in Parliament, to be broad- 
cast in future on long wave, is 

even smaller than it is at 
present, will the BBC attri- 
bute this to lack of public in- 
terest in Parliament or to a 
grave error of judgment on 
their part? 

Celia Thomas. 

London. 

\ A fHEN can we expect Jon- 
V If a than Aitken to develop 
Alzheimer's Disease (Aitken 
quizzed for four hours, 

March 18>? 

Dave Head ey- 
Faringdon, 

Oxon. 


T HE Budget represents 
some real gains for the 
poorest But the exces- 
sive cheerleading of 
those such as Polly Toynbee 
(Wooing women, March 18) 
risks misinterpreting the real 
benefits by Ignoring the disad- 
vantages. The working fam- 
ilies tax credit cannot he 
praised for allowing people to 
keep more of their earnings 
and withdrawing benefit at a 
slower rate. Family credit 
could have been revised with- 
out the 18-month gap the poor- 
est are now to experience. 

As a means of encouraging 
people into work it is a carrot 
rather than a stick. But its 
significance cannot be div- 
orced from the more coercive 
measures which the Govern- 
ment is pursuing. 

Similarly, the virtues of ver- 
tical redistribution and prov- 
ision on the basis of need have 
long been championed by the 
right. Does anyone remember 
negative income tax? A left- 
wing approach, therefore, has 
to reflect principles and objec- 


Hope for MPs 

I CAN understand why some 
readers may have wondered 
what I meant at a Bonn semi- 
nar on democratic legitimacy 
in Europe given the view at- 
tributed to me that Parliament 
may be reaching its sell-by 
date (Peter’s passions. March 
16; Letters, March 18). 

It is pure representative de- 
mocracy which. I said, is 
changing and being comple- 
mented by more direct forms 
of popular involvement. 

This is surely self-evident 
and right. Members of the 
House of Commons can 
sit easily on their green 
benches. 

Peter Mandelson. 

Minister Without Portfolio. 
Cabinet Office. 


fives which go beyond simple 
poverty relief. 

If Beveridge is dead, then it 
is not because of his universal- 
ism, but because he believed 
that the welfare state plus foil 
employment was sufficient to 
tackle poverty. It wasn’t then 
and it isn’t now. 

Dr Tony Fitzpatrick. 

Luton University. 

T HE National Childmind- 
ing Association — repre- 
senting nearly 50,000 regis- 
tered childminders in 
England and Wales — wel- 
comes the Chancellor’s Bud- 
get announcement of the 
childcare tax credit for work- 
ing parents. For more than 20 
years, the association has 
been ca mp aigning for high- 
quality, affordable childcare 
for alL The Chancellor's child- 
care plans wiD make that a 
reality for thousands of fam- 
ilies. It is brilliant news. 

We are also delighted that 
the tax credit will only he 
available for “registered” 
childcare. There are more 


than 100,000 registered child- 
minders in En gland and 
Wales. The message is that it 
is worth registering as a child- 
care provider; it is worth in- 
vesting in training and devel- 
opment. toys, equipment and 
safety measures, because for 
the first time in history, a 
Chancellor is saying the job of 
caring for children is an Im- 
portant one. 

Gill Haynes. 

Chief executive. National 
Child Minding Association, 
Bromley, Kent 

NGE again the tax allow- 
V-/ancefor married couples 
is to be cut, making us the 
only group to suffer an in- 
come-tax penalty. Each mar- 
ried couple paying the stan- 
dard rate of tax has lost at 
least £800 annually since the 
allowance was first clawed 
back, an increase in taxation 
that no other group lias had 
imposed on it. 

David Andrews. 
Bishopbrlggs, 

Glasgow. 


"T HE rise in child benefit has 
I been applauded as being 
especially beneficial to poorer 
families. This is not the case. 
Although “child benefit is 
paid to aQ families regardless 
of means’ 1 (Cornerstone for 
kids relaid. March 18). this 
benefit is considered as "in- 
come’’ when calculating in- 
come support and family 
credit. These are then reduced 
accordingly. As a family of 
four we receive £12L75 a week 
and oar child benefit is calcu- 
lated into this. This amoun t 
cannot be exceeded. So for the 
poorest families the rise in 
child benefit is meaningless. 
Lottie Bltmden. 
Northampton. 


THE article by Pamela 
I Meadows (Low-pay fam- 
ilies likely to benefit, March 
16) was useftil in focusing on 
the difficulties faced by those 
dependent on benefits to com- 
pensate for low wages. But 
two points need to be made. 

First, it could be argued that 
it is the employer who pays - 


low wages who is dependent 
on benefit and exploiting the 
benefit system, not the em- 
ployee. The minimum wage is 
alive and well, funded by the 
taxpayer via family credit 

Second, I find it somewhat 
bizarre to assume, as Ms 
Meadows does, that some em- 
ployees would not want their 
employers to know what bene- 
fits they are claiming. Why be 
coy about having to top up low 
wages when. In Britain, 35 per 
cent of people have experi- 
enced a spell of unemploy- 
ment and claimed insurance- 
based benefits by the age of 35. 

Welfare payments play a 
significant part in the “con- 
tract” between government 
and industry to maintain the 
competitiveness of individual 
companies and “UK pic”. To 
stigmatise recipients or to 
suggest, as the Government 
does, that there is a stark and 
simple choice of welfare or 
work Is hypocritical and 
grossly misleading. 

Charlie Mason. 

London. 


Shower cap 

T WO Items in this house are 
directly dependent on 
water pressure: the electric 
shower and the sink taps. 

Imagine the problems in- 
volved in entering the shower 
after midnight to find that the 
pressure has been reduced to 
such a level that turning on 
the water produces only a 
straight line of red warning 
lights, an irate buzzer and no 
water. This can have an inter- 
esting variation when suit- 
ably smothered by soap or 
shampoo, as lights and audi- 
ble warning replace the flow 
of water. 

Strange to relate, an irate 
phone call to whichever office 
of Severn Trent Water hap- 
pens to be refuting customer 



complaints on that evening 
restores enough pressure to 
complete one’s ablutions. 
Needless to say the office to 
which one spoke in far from 
dulcet soapy tones denies that 
the water pressure had been 
in any way adversely affected. 

The fire brigades meeting 
this nocturnal water shortage 


(Fire fears over water pres- 
sures, March 16) have my 
deepest sympathy. 

D J Montague-Smith. 
Kidderminster, Worcs. 


T HE furore over insufficient 
pressure in water mains to 
fight fires is nothing new. It 
was this issue in Liverpool in 


1846 which gave the town 
council the clout to municipal- 
ise the private water compa- 
nies. which had failed to meet 
the requirements of their Acts 
of Incorporation. It was com- 
mon for the companies to 
divert th€ water pressure to 
the docks to protect valuable 
commercial property, until 
several children died In a 
workhouse fire in 1862. Those 
who do not learn from history 
end up repeating it 
Dr Sally Sheard. 

University of Liverpool. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters; shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
The Country Diary is on page 10. 


T owers of strength 



L ondon is to have a 
millennium dome: but 
the city of Portsmouth, 
fallen on dowdy days 
and eager to make itself mod- 
ern and gleaming, is to have a 
mill ennium tower, shaped 
like a sail, to be known as the 
Spinnaker. “The tower," says 
the council leader, “will in- 
crease tourism, provide many 
more jobs, attract investment, 
and raise the profile of the 
Portsmouth area worldwide." 


Domes, an the whole, are 
more useful than towers, bet- 
ter for putting things into, 
even if in the case of London’s 
dome no one seems quite sure 
what they want to put in it 
(Peter Mandelson tends to be 
blamed for this, but unfairly, 
j He is only stepfather to the 
Millennium Dome; its natural 
father, who ought to have 
known what he wanted It for. 
Is Michael Heseltine.) 

Towers can be practical too, 
especially in the service of 
mass communication. Bells 
tall from church towers to 
summon the faithful to 
prayer, as muezzins do from 
minarets. Beacons lit In the 
windows of towers warned of 
coming invasion. Latterly 
towers of all shapes and sizes 
have been run up around the 
world for telecommunication. 
Towers are a form of defence; 
that is why. for Instance, San 
Gimignano is foil of them, 
though less so than it was in 
its heyday. 

'they are also good for sur- 
veillance. Hadlow Tower in 


’ Kent, locally known as May’s 
I folly, which the local council 
I plans to acquire because its 
owner cannot afford to repair 
i it is said by local people to 
have been built to enable May 
to spy on his wife, whom he 
thought was having an affair 
with a local farmer. 

Other towers were built for 
the glory of the magnates or 
municipalities which created 
them. They are emblems of 
aspiration and of hubris in a 
way that domes are not The 
book of Genesis records the 
Intentions of the builders of 
the Tower of Babel. “Go to,” 
they said, “let us build a city 
and a tower whose top may 
reach unto heaven; and let us 
make a name, lest we be scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of 
the whole earth.” Or as they'd 
have put it nowadays: “Let us 
raise the profile of the Baby- 
lon area worldwide.” The 
Lord saw this, quite rightly, 
as a dangerous upsurge of 
hubris. It wouldn't have hap- 
pened, He said, had they not 
all been able to speak the \ 


same language. He therefore 
confounded their language, 
making thom speak in many 
separate tongues. This was 
not the last time that projects 
for towers would begin in 
vainglory and end in thrash- 
ing confosion. 

T OWNS built towers, as 
Portsmouth is doing, 
to enhance their Iden- 
tity. Blackpool's tower, 
seen across the flat land as 
the train approaches from 
Preston, generates a sense of 
excitement, a feeling you may 
be approaching something 
unique; it is rather like one’s 
first sight of Boston's stump 
across the limitless fens, 
though less rewarding, per- 
haps, when you get there. 
Dictators like Saddam Hus- 
sein build towers to honour 
themselves: not having read 
Shelley, they are happily un- 
aware of what happened to 
Ozymandias. 

But above aU, towers are 
far more romantic. Whole 
books could be made out cf 


towers in literature, where 
domes might afford no more 
than a monograph. “Childe 
Roland to the dark tower 
came” is one of the tingliest 
lines in the language; "Childe 
Roland to the dark dome 
came" falls flat on its face. 
Outside Kubla Khan and the 
occasional dome in Shelley, 
domes lack a tittle in lustre. 
But towers! Heroes and her- 
iones are imprisoned In them, 
like Rapunzel in the chil- 
dren's story, letting down her 
golden hair from, her window, 
or Richard the Lionheart 
held in the tower of Chateau 
GaiHanL Sometimes these cy- 
nosures fall from the tops of 
towers to tragic untimely 
de a th s 

Sweetest and saddest of all 
are those towers which serve 
so purpose, except to engage 
the imagination; like the one 
in Nightmare Abbey by 
Thomas Love Peacock, ruin- 
ous, covered in ivy, and popu- 
lated by owls, to which Scyth- 
rop Giowry retreats when 
crossed in love: “Scythrop 


had quarrelled, as usual, with 
Marionette, and was enclosed 
in his tower in a fit of morbid 
sensitivity.’’ 

Places to read, reflect, or 
simply to sulk in . . . 

Towers fall, where domes 
merely moulder. Beckfbrd’s 
great tower at Fonthill fen on 
the bouse beneath it demol- 
ishing much of it. (The 
builder, racked by remorse, 
had summoned him to his 
deathbed to warn him it was 
unsafe. Beckford. who by 
then had sold it passed this 
on to the man who'd bought 
it who took no notice.) We 
love towers, but we find it 
thr illin g when they collapse: 
see the great crowds which 
assemble when some be- 
nighted tower block or redun- 
dant power station is felled. 
Give building bricks to small 
children, and they’ll probably 
build a tower, but build a 
tower for a very small child 
and the child, with a wicked 
leer, will promptly demolish 
it. In some ways we never 
grow up. 


I READ with some dismay 
I your assumption that the 
Budget helps the environment. 
It has jettisoned Its manifesto 
commitment to 20 per cent car- 
bon dioxide reduction targets, 
preferring the 8 per cent target 
set at Kyoto. It has refused to 
produce a complete environ- 
mental audit of the Budget as it 
promised to do. It is using 
European legislation as an ex- 
cuse to destroy SSSIs. 

Overall, this Budget is not a 
breakthrough for the environ- 
ment, it is another missed 
opportunity. 

Matthew Taylor MP. 

House of Commons. 

THERE is a national short- 
I age of nurses and midwives 
(over 8,000 according to recent 
estimates). The Royal College 
of Nursing and the Royal Col- 
lege of Midwives have been 
trying in vain to persuade the 
Government to take this prob- 
lem seriously and act swiftly. 
Our pay award this year was 
2£ percent. This will hardly 
encourage those of us strug- 


gling to provide a service to 
stick with it. Yesterday Gor- 
don Brown gave £500 million 
to cut waiting lists. Presum- 
ably the idea is to treat more 
patients. Who is going to look 
after them? 

Gay Lee. 

London. 

\/OU reported "Unleaded 
I petrol up by 4.4p a litre, 
leaded by 4-9p. diesel by 5.5p a 
litre." I had been eagerly 
awaiting the beginning of pref- 
erential treatment for ultra- 
low sulphur diesel (which has 
a me re 2 per cent of the sulphur 
of “ordinary” diesel). How- 
ever. on your website address, 

I found the whole text of the 
Chancellor’s speech which in- 
cluded: "Road fuel tax will rise 
by 4.4p a litre for unleaded pet- 
rol, and for ultra-low sulphur 
diesel. And to encourage aQ 
diesel users to switch to 
cleaner fuels, ordinary diesel 
will increase by Ip more than 
that” 

Conrad Cork. 

Leicester. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Basil Coetzee 

Soulful 
song for 
freedom 


T HE South African 
modern jazz scene 
of the 1950s and 
1960s was an effer- 
vescent black sub- 
culture. It was nurtured in 
the shebeens and honky-tonks 
of the townships, splicing 
American hard-bop and the 
jubilant kweia and marabi 
Idioms through which rugged 
urban dance sounds had 
sprung from folk roots. 
Largely overlooked by the 
white-run record labels at the 
time, this energetic and inde- 
pendent tributary of jazz has 
lately come to be recognised 
as one of the music's most ex- 
citing non-American incarna- 
tions. It produced performers 
of the stature of Abdullah 
Ibrahim (Dollar Brand J, Hugh 
Masekela. the late Chris 
McGregor. Dudu Pukwana 
and Johnny Dyani — and Ba- 
sil Coetzee. 

Coetzee, a slightly-built sax- 
ophonist and flautist from 
District Six with a hot, impas- 
sioned tone and a profound 
love of his country that in- 
fused his music, has died in 
Cape Town at 54, after a year- 
long struggle with lung can- 
cer. Like many jazz musicians 
from his background, there 
was a throaty, soulful, gospel- 
flavoured pungency to his 
playing, and an urgency that 
permeated even the most 
reflective pieces, as if much 
had to be done in too short a 

time. 

Coetzee's most famous 
recording led to his middle- 
nickname ‘‘Manenberg" — be- 
cause of where he had moved 
to live in the late 1960s, and 
because of the musical con- 
versation of the same name he 
had recorded with the p ianis t 
Abdullah Ibrahim. This 11- 
minute instrumental ra ms to 
be regarded as one of the an- 
thems of the liberation move- 
ment In South Africa, and 
Coetzee began to travel exten- 


sively and regularly perform 
with Ibr ahim on the strength 
of its success. 

Coetzee took to a stage as a 
musician for the first time in 
1958, at 14, playing the penny- 
whistle. There was a youth 
cult for the Instrument in the 
1950s, because it was cheap, 
portable, expressive and easy 
to learn — and its own idiom 
followed it “kweia” , meaning 
“step up", the police's admo- 
nition to the black population 
when arresting them and 
packing them Into vans. 

Like many of his contempo- 
raries, Coetzee taught him- 
self, and his enthusiasm for 
music extended first to learn- 
ing drums, then flute and sax- 
ophone. He began to be active 
on the younger South African 
jazz scene that was extending 
local musicians' existing in- 
terest In American swing into 
the hard bop style of Art Bla- 
key and Horace Silver, and 
then on into a lyrical and ex- 
pository form of more freely- 
associative playing dose to 
that of John Coltrane. 

As the 1960s began, the 
regime tightened its grip on 
the majority population ever 
more viciously. Travel and 
free assembly, particularly be- 
tween races, became so diffi- 
cult that a collective a c t i v ity 
like sustaining a jazz band be- 
came almost impossible. 
Many musicians, including 
Ibrahim, McGregor, Pukwana 
and their Blue Notes band, 
and trumpeter Masekela, 
went into exile in Europe or 
the States. But Coetzee de- 
cided to stay, working in a 
Manenberg shoe factory in 
the daytime, playing eloquent 
saxophone in the townships at 
night In 1974 his path crossed 
Ibr ahim '*; a gain, and with 

other South Africans they 
recorded a classic album, 
Manenberg — Where it's Hap- 
pening. 

In the 1980s, Coetzee began 


Basil Coetzee ... one recording became an anthem of South Africa’s liberation movement 


to lead hia own hand Sabenza, 
and in 1988 toured Europe 
with it and released an album 
of the same name — he also 
helped found a music school. 
Musical Power for People’s 
Power. For a performer of his 
characteristic sound and 
plaintive fire, Coetzee was 
seriously neglected, like many 
of the country's jazz players 
— including file South Afri- 
can Charlie Parker, Hippie 
Moeketsie — who refused ex- 
ile. Coetzee was not adopted 
by the West, but he also 
refused the world music ho- 
mogenisation of South Afri- 
can traditions into the cur- 


rently popular electric jazz-fu- 
sion. “He kept the faith," his 
guitarist friend and colleague 
Errol Dyers told South Afri- 
ca’s Sunday Times this week, 
convinced that the local 
music of his people was stran- 
ger and more lasting thap a 
watered-down version for the 
worldbeat market. 

' Coetzee waa a compassion- 
ate and humble man for all 
his occasional irascibility and 
grittiness, but there are sug- 
gestions that he felt neglected 
by the eventually successful 
political groupings that be 
had lent his music and energy 
to for the years of rallies and 


m«»ptingK- when they were all 
in the wilderness together. 
However Basil Coetzee the 
younger, one of the musi- 
cian’s four sons, told the 
South African Sunday Times: 
“He never stopped believing 
in what he was doing. He con- 
tinued to inspire people, to 
make them feel proud. We 
find that a great comfort" He 
leaves a wife, Mary, five chil- 
dren. and six grandchildren. 


John Fordham 


Basil "Manenberg” Coetzee, 
musician, bom February 2. 1944; 
died March 12, 1998 


Anton Rosenberg 


Role-model for Kerouac 


Jk NTON Rosenberg, who 
has died aged 71, was a 
painter and pianist 
# ^competent enough to 
play after-hours with Charlie 
Parker, hut to those unfamil- 
iar with the early 1950s 
Greenwich Village scene he is 
probably more familar as Ju- 
lian Alexander, the name 
Jack Kerouac gave him in 
The Subterraneans. 

The crux of Kerouac’s auto- 
biographical novel — with 
the location transferred from 
New York to San Francisco — 
is the narrator's ultimately 
hopeless love affair with a 
sweet black girl called Mar- 
dou Fox. She lives in a court- 
yard on East 11th St known as 
Paradise Alley — now a va- 
cant lot — which is also in- 
habited by a group of super- 
cool hipsters whom Allen 
Ginsberg had styled “the sub- 
terraneans" and Kerouac 
wished to get to know better. 
He had already written On 
The Road, about the youth he 
christened the Beat Genera- 
tion. Now he wanted to write 
about the subterraneans. 

Rosenberg, was “the angel 
of the subterraneans" he was 
“hip without being slick, in- 
telligent without being corny, 
intellectual as hell without 
being pretentious or talking 
too much about it". If Rosen- 
berg in life failed to make 
enough of either of his artis- 
tic talents. It was perhaps be- 
cause of another characteris- 
tic of the post-war hipster: he 
was a drug addict and 


remained so for most of his 
life. “Julien takes junk when- 
ever he can," states the Gins- 
berg character, Adam 
Moorad, in the novel. 

Like many white hipsters of 
the early 1950s who, in Nor- 
man Mailer’s phrase, fitted 
"the black man’s facts", 
Rosenberg was intended by 
his family to enter a quite dif- 
ferent world. He was Brook- 
lyn-bom. an industrialist's 
son. After a year in the army, 
he studied at the University 


of North Carolina, then spent- 
a year in the late 1940s in- 
Paris on the GI bill “studying^ 
art". Paris contained its own 
subterranean crowd — in- 
cluding James Baldwin, 
Terry Southern and Mason 
Hoffenberg — and Rosenberg 
spent more time with them 
instead, studying at the Left 
Bank's twin universities, the 
Cafe de Flore and the Deux 
Magots. 

Back in New York in 1950. 
be opened a Christopher 


^ JACK KEROUAC 
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Harder jazz, 
hardier books, 
harder drugs . . . 
Anton Rosenberg 
was a key 
member of the 
group of 
supercool 
hipsters who 
Kerouac 
described in his 
novel The 
Subterraneans 


Street print shop and stepped 
back into the Village scene, 
centred on bars which are 
now part of Beat mythology, 
the San Remo and the Kettle 
of Fish. The subterraneans 
proved their extra-hipness by 
shifting themselves to differ- 
: ent bars — the San Remo was 
[.even then becoming a tourist 
'attraction — listening to 
5 harder jazz, reading harder 
books — they “know all about 
■Pound", says someone admir- 
ingly in The Subterraneans — 
and using harder drugs. 

1 Rosenberg was eventually 
forced to close his print shop, 
but his wife Joan, a school- 
teacher, supported them and 
their three sons, while Rosen- 
berg continued to paint and 
play music. They lived in 
Woodstock. NY. 

When Kerouac finished the 
novel in 1953 (it would not be 
published for another five 
years), he showed It to "Mar- 
dou" (whose real name was 
Alene Lee) and Rosenberg. 
Both, he told Ginsberg to a 
letter, sneered at it. Kerouac 
also told William Burroughs 
that Rosenberg had “panned” 
toe early chapters of On The 
Road which had appeared in 
magazines in the mid-1950s. It 
seems he had not forgiven 
Kerouac for immortalising 
him. 


Letter 


Ralph Willet writes: The name 
of Dr Benjamin Spock {obitu- 
ary March 17) certainly gave 
the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (now Case Western 
Reserve) a higher profile. In 
the mid-1960s he was proba- 
bly the second best-known fig- 
ure in Cleveland, Ohio — con- 
ductor George Szell might 
have his supporters — after 
the legendary all-American 
footballer and later film star, 
Jim Brown. The juxtaposition 
may seem incongruous, but 
Dr Spook’s courses were par- 
ticularly popular among col- 
lege football players anxious 
to improve their grade aver- 
age. It was well known that 
his exams were far from rig- 
orous and that a modicum of 
work would produce a mark 
of A, the product I suspect of 
Spock's personality. 


Birthdays 


Jamas Campbell 


Anton Rosenberg, painter and 
pianist bom 1926. died February 
14. 1996 


Ursula Andress, actress. 62; 
Sir Nigel Broomfield, am- 
bassador to Germany, fii; 
Glenn Close, actress, 51; Ni- 
gel Clough, footballer, 32; 
Ornette Coleman, jazz saxo- 
phonist 68; Peter Cotes, ac- 
tor, director. 86; Patrick 
McGoohan. actor. 7 tr. Philip 
Mason, novelist 92; David 
Nicholson, racehorse 
trainer. 59; Lord Plant of 
HlghSeld. political theorist 
master. St Catherine's Col- 
lege, Oxford, 53; Philip Roth, 
novelist 65; Brian Rust dis- 
cographer, 76; Andy Sinton, 
footballer. 32: Duncan Wel- 
don. theatre producer. 57; 
Bruce Willis, actor, 43; 
Mary Wimbush. actress, 74. 
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Sir James Tait 


Engineering a new 

university for London 


I N 1963 the Robbins Report 
into higher education 

recommended that the col- 
leges of advanced technol- 
ogy should gain university 
status. Amongst them was toe 
then Northampton College of 
Advanced Technology. Lon- 
don, situated just north of the 
City, whose principal since 
1957 had been James Tait 
Knighted in 1969, Tait who 
has died aged 85. created from 
the Northampton CAT, Lon- 
don's City University. The ob- 
vious course in 1963 would 
have been to incorporate the 
college within London Uni- 
versity, but Tait saw the po- 
tential for a second universi- 
ty, working- with the City’s 
industry, commerce and fi- 
nancial institutions. 

With Oliver Thompson of 
Shefl, who was chairman of 
the governing body oF the 
Northampton, Tait conceived 
a brilliant link, whereby the 
Lord Mayor of London “for 
the time being” would ex-offi- 
cio be the new university's 
chancellor. In 1966 the City 
University was bom, with — 
uniquely — a chancellor who 
changes every year and with 
Tait as vice-chancellor until 
his retirement in 1974. 

Tait led professionally- 
based' engineering education, 
with an enthusiasm for sand- 
wich courses well justified by 
graduates shaped positively 
by industrial experience. 
However, when Britain's in- 
dustrial base collapsed in toe 



Tait . . - strong City links 


TQ70«i his dedication to en^- 

n^ring perhaps slowed City’s 

diversification into tne 
broadlv based university lor 
the professions which it has 
now become. 

He was a lecturer at what 
was then the Northampton 
Polytechnic, between 194 j 
and 1951. Then, after five 
years as principal of Wool- 
wich Polytechnic, he moved 
back to the Northampton as 
principal in 1957. the year of 
its recognition as a CAT. 

His qualities were those of 
the engineer — drive and de- 
termination. together with 
the vision to see a project 
through — which made him 
highly effective in an era of 
expansion. He laid the plans 
for new heavy laboratories 
which were completed to the 
1970s and still provide unique 


resources for London engi- 
neering education. 

The son of an estate gar- 
dener in the village of Oc^ 
tr-oo in Ayrshire, he left toe 
i vSlage school aged 14 to tato 
upaKILmarirock apprentice- 
ship. His engineering educa- 
tion began with evening 

study and ^, *^* *£* 
ooed his qualities of aetemu- 
SnWi. unveiled his abil- 
itv A scholarship to 
Glasgow’s Royal Technical 
College led to a diplo ma with 
distinction, then a lecture-, 
ship. When he left togos octb. . 
in 1946. he had his PhD from 

Glasgow University — and 
had married Mary' Linton. 

He never lost either the ac- 
cent or the characteristic dry 
humour of his people. He 
loved outdoor pursuits, espe- 
cially camping to the hi l l s 
north of Glasgow, whatever 
the weather or season. He had 
a lifelong connection with the 
scouting movement and he 
was appointed as scoutmaster 
to the troop associated with 
the Presbyterian Church on 
Richmond Green, near Ted- 
dington. where he and his 
wife had settled. They just 
missed their diamond wed- 
ding. He leaves three chil- 
dren, ten grandchildren am! 
four great-grandchildren. 


Adrian Seville 


Sir James Tait. electrical engi- 
neer, bom June 13, 1912, died 
February 18. 1998 


Jimmy Hagan 

A forward-line ait war 


J IMMY Hagan, who has 
died aged 79, was unfor- 
tunate that the height of 
his career as one of the finest 
inside forwards of his time co- 
incided with the second world 
war, when no official interna- 
tional matches were played. 
This meant that he won only 
one cap. in a friendly interna- 
tional against Denmark in Co- 
penhagen in 1948, but he did 
take part in a couple of vic- 
tory Internationals in 1946. 
against Scotland and France. 

Hagan scored the first goal I 
ever saw in a professional 
match, to just 50 seconds in 
January 1942 against Scot- 
land on a frosty pitch at Wem- 
bley. With the exception of 
the blond inside-right Wilf 
Mannion, who would be 
posted abroad with the Green 
Howards, the England for- 
ward-line was exactly that 
which had come to dominate 
Scotland and Wales in war- 
time football. Stanley Mat- 
thews was the outside-right. 
Tommy Lawton the centre- 
forward, Hagan, small but so 
quick In mind and movement 


and possessor of an enviable 
left foot was the inside-left. 
England's wartime attack 
reached its apogee in 1943 
when, at Maine Road. Man- 
chester. it defeated Scotland 
8-0 with Hagan a dazzling 
participant 

For much of the war, when 
•‘guest'' players were allowed, 
he was part of a bizarrely 
powerful Aldershot team 
drawn from members of the 
Army Physical Training 
Corps. He was bom in Wash- 
ington, Co Dur ham, into a 
footballing family. His father, 
the somewhat eccentric Alfie 
H aga n had played inside-for- 
ward for Newcastle United. 
Jimmy, however, was spotted 
at a very early age and signed 
as an apprentice by Liver- 
pool. only for them to let him 
move to Derby County, where 
he was seen as something of a 
boy wonder, small, slim and 
precocious. 

He played for Derby be- 
tween 1935-36, when still a 
teenager, and to 1938 the dub. 
somewhat surprisingly, let 
him move to Sheffield United. 



he was 
unfortunate 
to win only 
one cap for 
England, 
because ills 
best years 
coincided 
with the 
war, when 
no official 
inter- 
national 
matches 
were played 


He instantly found a regular 
place in’ the Blades' Second 
Division team, which was 
promoted that season; he 
made 28 appearances and 
scored 10 goals. But the war 
intervened before he could 
kick a ball again in file First 
Division, and not until the 
first postwar season of 
1946/47 was he. and his dub, 
able to enjoy the fruits of that 
promotion, when 33 appear- 
ances brought Hagan 14 goais. 

He continued to hold a first 
team place and after the dub 
slipped down to the Second 
Division he helped them up 
again in the 1952/53 season 
with 37 appearances and 16 
goals. Thereafter, although he 
remained a first choice for an- 
other four seasons, he never 
scored more than eight league 
goals. His final season with. 
Sheffield United, 1957/58. was 
truncated, consisting of just 
four games. Altogether in his 
league career he played 391 
games and scored 123 goals. 

He then went into football 
management, cutting his 
teeth with Peterborough 
United, whom he managed to 
promote after years of en- 
deavour into the Fourth Div- 
ision. From there he moved 
upwards to West Bromwich 
Albion, where the players 
once rather oddly protested 
that he was making them 
train on cold days without 
wearing their track suit trou- 
sers. Nevertheless he built up 
a promising young team 
which reached the League 
Cup Final of 1967. Three years 
later he was appointed man- 
ager of Benfica of Lisbon, 
with whom he won three Por- 
tuguese championships. 

As for his international 
after the goal-less 
araw fo Denmark in a much 
reshuffled England team he 
was never able to regain his 
place, which went to WBf 

UfJJS 1 ? 11 ’- the man who 
“s^e-right to his in- 
i 1 * 11 ' that long-remem- 

Wembtey! “ Uary 1M2 ' at 


Brian Gbmvlile 


Jimmy Hagan, footballer, bom 
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Sly Smokin’ 

CIGAR Aficionado: Do you 
have a metaphor for what a 
cigar is? 

Stallone; I guess you could say 
that a good cigar is a magic 
carpet ride. It really trans- 
ports you to another realm of 
consciousness where, when a 
cigar is good and the conversa- 
tion is good, you are now into 
a heightened sense of 
awareness. 

You are as close as you can 
get to an altered state without 
drugs as possible, I believe. I 
believe that a good cigar, a 
glass of wine and good 
conversation is as close to 
euphoria as you can get in a 
legal sense. 


CA: Could you elaborate on 
that scene? 

Stallone; The perfect smoking 
moment? OK. I would proba- 
bly opens very fine bottle or 
wine'or an Armagnac. And I’d 
want to be watching a dra- 
matic film. In the darkness of 
the room, the smoke would 
slowly filter out to front of the 
screen, rise up in this very 
sensual manner. The low light 
would refract through the 
wine glass. It’s almost like Tm 
on toe outside looking in and I 
have to is constant stimulation 
of the palate. At both levels, 
wine and cigars. That to me is 
the perfect smoking experi- 
ence. Or to smoke outside on a 
windless evening. Because 1 
think that the way the smoke 
dances in the air is also very 
appealing to me. 

Sly shares a smoke with Cigar 
Aficionado 

Race relations I 

RACE is someth ing which 
shouldn't matter, but which 
has mattered and therefore 
has to matter. In a world un- 
contaminated by injustice, 
we could regard heritable dif- 
ferences in skin pigmenta- 


tion, physiognomy, hair tex- 
ture and body morphology as 
superficial traits. We could 
be. as they say, “colour 

blind", treating those traits 
as we treat the green in some 
one's eyes, as features that 
point to nothing beyond 
themselves, above all noth- 
ing that would warrant differ- 
ent treatment or differences 
to respect It is hard, how- 
ever. to imagine such a world 
without seeming naive or dis- 
ingenuous. for it would be a 
world in which it never 
occurs to discriminate on the 
basis of what we call “racial 
differences", a world where 
they would be as unintelligi- 
ble as one person discrimi- 
nating against another be- 
cause he was born on a 
Tuesday. 

From the London Review of 
Books 

Race relations II 

“IT’S about fusing a crew 
together," says [Oxford 
coach} Dan TopolskL “In toe 
end. success comes down to 
mental strength and force of 
character. Winning the Boat 
Race is about keeping calm 


under pressure. Once the 
mental battle is lost, the phys- 
ical one soon follows. It is 
really just a test of will be- 
tween two teams of big, fit, 
intelligent men. Once you 
lose the mental advantage 
over the other team, it can be 
some time before you win it 
back again — but win it back 
you eventually do." The his- 
tory of toe Boat Race bears 
this ouL Winning and losing 
streaks. last several years. 
Cambridge is this year aim- 
ing for a sixth successive win. 
The question is whether they 
have the champions' appetite 
to squash their rivals one 
more time. Have they the 
sporting cruelty to summon 
the killer instinct and dis- 
patch toe fox again? 

Time Out places bets on the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
race. 


Jackdaw wants Jewels. E-mail 
jackdawtBgiMrdlan.co.uk.;fax 
0/71-713 4366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian, 1 WFarringdon 
Road London EC iR 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


A Country Diary 


HAMSTERLY FOREST. 
COUNTY DURHAM: As we 
walked down into the valley 
we could hear the trickle of 
meltwater in the snow-filled 
drainage ditches growing 
steadily louder. Small water- 
falls sprang from water- 
courses that bad been dry all 
winter. And when we reached 
the bridge over Bedbum Beck 
— swollen by the discharge 
from hundreds of feeder 
streams and ditches — our 
voices were drowned by' 
brown, foam-flecked flood 
water that swirled under clip 1 
feet The sudden overnight 
thaw had released energy and 
drama into a landscape that 24 
hours earlier had been smoth- 
ered under a white blanket 
Now the frost was under toe 
spotlight of suo breaking 
through clouds. Silvery pussy 
willow catkins were high- 
lighted against a backdrop of 
dark green western hemlock 
needles. A carpet of fresh 
green wood sorrel leaves push- 
ing up through brown pine 
needles shone in patches of 
sunlight on the floor of a Scots 


Pine plantation. Across the 
vaUey. deciduous trees were 
tinted with the first hints or 
spring colour, where pent-up 
leaves had begun to force 
apart clenched bud scales — a 
suggestion or purple in alder 
crowns, a pale chestnut tint to 
the branch tips or birches. 
Furtherest advanced were 
larch shoots. Some twigs were 
already decorated with the 
yellow, pineapple-shaped male 
cones, waiting to release 
clouds of pollen on the first 
warm still day. Next to them 
the scales of carmine remain 
cones — at this stage no bigger 

than a hawthorn berry 

were still tightly dosed. In the 
most sheltered places the first 
small clusters of larch needles 
— like miniature green shav- 
ing brushes — were beginning 
to sprout from woody pegs on 
branches. There was little sien 
that the sudden cold snap had 
done much damage except 
perhaps, to some brown and 
withered alder catkins We 
still seem to be on course for 
an early spring. 

PHIL GATES 
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Last 

orders 

Next year Europe intends to kill duty- 
free shopping. But as the deadline 
draws closer, it is being forced 
to think again. Can it stand up to 
the lobbies? By Stephen Elates 
and Keith Harper 


NXIOUS to evade 
those post-Bud- 
get tax hfltps on 
alcohcd and ciga- 
rettes by hopping 
lover to Europe 
for some duty-frees? Be quick. 
The European Union is plan- 
ning to end them in just over 15 
months' time. 

Although plans to abolish 
duty and tax-free sales within 
Europe have been around 
since 1991, only now is the 
prospect beginning to stir the 
spirits of the travelling pub- 
lic. and through them their 
politicians. An extraordinary 
and expensive, lobbying cam- 
paign has been conducted by 
an alliance of transport trade 
unions, ferry companies, port 
operators, airlines and air- 
ports. Suddenly July 1. 1999, 
the day duty free is supposed 
to end for travellers within 
Europe, does not seem such a 
bright new dawn after all. 

For duty Free Is now a huge 
industry with sales worth £12 
biHian a year worldwide, 
£4.6 billion within Europe, and 
£1 billion in Britain alone. 
According to the industry's 
lobby group, It employs 140,000 
people in the EH a third of 
whose jobs might soon be 
lostfl). Despite its dire warn- 
ings, the industry is doing 
nicely; EU duty-free sales are up 
from £2.4 billion in 199L Fur- 
thermore, 82 per cent of the 
products sold worldwide in 
duty-free shops are manufac- 
ture within the Ell 

Although the ban will not 
affect travellers coming into 
member states from outside, it 
will bring turmoil to a series 
of flourishing and profitable 
little markets; the ferries 
between Britain. France, Ire- 
land, Scandinavia and Ger- 
many as well as some of the 
cmniior airlines and regional 
airports. No wonder the 
industry says it has spent 
more t ha n a million pounds 
lobbying the EU recently (cer- 
tainly an underestimate!. 

The lobbying seems to be 
having some effect Helmut 
Kohl, who will need every vote 
he can get in the German elec- 
tions tn September; is said to be 
alarmed — especially since his 
nhipf opponent, Gerhard 
Schroeder, has just come out In 
favour of a review of t he ba n. 
Lionel Jospin has also commis- 
sioned a study of the possible 
effects in Franca Scandina- 
vian go ve rnments are becom- 
ing nervous. Ireland, which 


founded duty free at Shannon 
Airport in 1W7, Is lobbying 
hard against abolition. 

And, in one of the lesser- 
noticed spats in the British 
government, John Prescott, 
the former seaman whose 
environment brief includes 
transport matters, has said he 
personally would like to see 
the whale issue of duty free 
abolition reopened (2). Yet on 
March 9. at a European 
finance ministers' council 
press conference. Gordon 
Brown dismissed any 
prospect of that happening. 

Nevertheless, in a little- 
noticed decision on Budget 
Day EU transport ministers 
meeting in Brussels voted to 
commission a study into the 
possible effects of abolition. 
Nine of the IS voted for the 
review, including Glenda 
Jackson. A paper presented by 
Mary O'Rourke, the Irish 
transport ministerfS), stated: 
“The public wiD find it very 
difficult to understand our 
apparent willingness to allow 
so many thousands of jobs in 
the duty-free industry to dis- 
appear without very careful 
consideration of all the facts." 

T IS extraordinary that 
the issue is being re- 
opened now, eight years 
after the decision was 
taken and only a year 
before it is due to come 
into force. This has stirred 
outrage in the European Com- 
mission, which originally pro- 
posed abolition and has 
consistently refused to look at 
the matter again. So extraordi- 
nary in fact that it may not get 
any further The task of bear- 
ing the ministers’ wish foils to 
the British transport minister, 
Gavin Strang, who holds the 
chair manship of the EU trans- 
port council by virtue of 
Britain's current presidency 
He will carry the unwel- 
come news to Gordon Brown, 
who chairs the finance minis- 
ters' council and win non; 
doubtless with some annoy- 
ance, have to put it on the May 
agenda. 

Yet behind the scenes in 
Britain, tbe political barome- 
ter has for some time been 
moving against the abolition 
of duty and tax-free shopping. 
It has been largely prompted 
by a spontaneous public 
groundswell which has caught 
the attention erf politicians 
such as John Prescott, who 
also has strong links with the 





Bibi’s 

bulldozers 


v fe v 


transport unions. A petition, 
with between 85,000 and 90,000 
signatures has just been 
handed in to Parliament. The 
public likes its holidays, and 
more particularly the opportu- 
nity of spending a day out on a 
Dover-Calais ferry stocking 
up in the duty-free shop for a 
£1 trip. It is even more upset 
when it is told by the duty-free 
campaigners that the price of | 
travel costs between member 
states may increase by £14 If 
the EU gets its way 

A TELLING ploy by 
campaigners 
been to deploy the 
threat of poten- 
tial job losses. 
The removal of 
duty-free outlets, they claim, 

will cost up to 20,000 jobs, not 
only on ferries, but at the Chan- 
nel Tunnel, airports and other 
outlets. Serious economists, like 
Doug Me William, former 

adviser to the CK, hare warned 
of bad times ahead. 

The message has dearly 
reached Prescott. He appears 
to have convinced his other 
transport colleagues. Gavin 
Strang and Glenda Jackson, 
who have helped to swing 
European transport ministers 
in favour of a review Prescott 
stm has to work on the Chan- 
ceDoi; but Treasury sources 
say there are no fiscal reasons 
for Brown to oppose It. 

But the campaign against 
abolition stm feces obstacles. 
All 15 finance ministers would 
have to agree to commission 
the new study And if th at 
study threw up compelling 
reasons to delay or abort abo- 
lition, they would eventually 
have to vote unanimously in 
favour of that too. 

Nevertheless, the transport 
ministers' decision is causing 
a grin to spread across the 
x c£ one John Hume: not 
the SDLP leader; but the man 
charged with wallpapering 
the offices of Brussels with 
copious faxes on behalf of tbe 
International Duty Free Con- 
federation. “It is a very sub- 
stantial change of heart,” he 
says. "As we get closer to the 
day of abolition, minds are 
cleariy being concentrated. ” 

The IDFC’s campaign, and 
that of its sister organisations 
in the 15 member states, heav- 
ily the potential 

cost In jobs, rather than the 
cost in profits, to its members. 

It says that when the EU is sigh 
posed to be cutting unemploy- 



ment it should not be actively 
destroying one sector of 
Europe's economy It also 
daizos that duty free offers an 
international showcase for 
European products, helps keep 
fares down and enables invest- 
ment in better airports 'and 
new ships and planes — 
although how far these would 
really be affected by the ending 

af duty free Is open to debate. 

John Hume reels off statis- 
tics funded by his employers 
riatming that half of local air- 
ports will have ft dose and 
that most long-haul ferry ser- 
vices will no longer be viable. 
ELM UK is already making a 
quarter of its cabin crews 
redundant; and one German 
ferry company is shutting 
down. 'AH the evidence is that 
if you take duty free out of the 
equation at ports and airports, 
people will not spend money” 
he says. "Some Scandinavian 
ferry companies will lose 70 
per cent of their revenues.” 
The ferocity of the campaign 
appears to have put Mario 


Monti, the Italian former eco- 
nomics professor who is the 
commissioner in charge of tax- 
ation policy mi the defensiva 

The commission has long 
refused to reopen the debate it 
thought It had won in 1991- 
Duty free was to be abolished 
as an anomaly in the EC’s sin- 
gle market, it points out The 
single market is supposed to 
preclude different excise and 
tax rates between member 
states, or unfair competitive 
advantages. Just as you can- 
not boy duty free when travel- 
ling from London to 
Manchester; why should you 
be able to if you catch a plane 
from London to Paris — par- 
ticularly as you cannot do so if 
you go there by train or bus? 

The duty-free lobby responds 
that abolition would be all very 
wdl if there was indeed har- 
mony of VAT and excise duties, 
but that is not yet the case Mar 
is there any immediate prospect 
cf it happening. It adds that the 
commission has not made any 
progress in securing agreement 


cm bow the tangle that wiH fol- 
low dutyfree abolition win be 
sorted out When you catch a 
ferry from, say Plymouth to 
Santander; you pass through 
three national duty areas: 
Britain, France and Spain, phis 
international waters. Where 
should you pay duty? 

ONTI retorts 
Amt , although 
the commis- 
sion originally 
hoped to phase 
in abolition in 
1993, member states voted for a 
delay until 1999. The industry 
has therefore had more than 
seven years to prepare Instead 
of doing that, it has been using 
its increasing profits to lobby 
against any change at aS. 

The commission believes 
duty free is something of a 
con. It points out that many 
goods could be bought cheaper 
elsewhere, that consumers 
have the choice to buy goods 
wherever they want in the EU. 
and that people are being 



induced to buy more tobacco 
and alcohol despite health con- 
cerns. Monti declared in exas- 
peration a tew months ago: 
“Seldom in the history of the 
EU has so much money and 
time been spent by such a wide 
coalition of interests. The 
duty-free lobbying budgets are 
enormous ... In this case the 
deeds km is not going to be 
changed, even if the budgets 
were increased to infinity” 

The time has come, he 
believes, for the airlines, air- 
ports and ferry operators, as 
well as suppliers of tobacco 
and alcohol products, to Cud 
other wgys to invest their 
money 

“The truth is that all taxpay- 
ers are bearing the burden of 
a massive subsidy to certain 
sections of the travel industry 
which benefit a few regular 
travellers. The benefits of 
cross-border shopping and 
broader single-market gains 
will always far outweigh a sin- 
gle bottle of spirits and 200 cig- 
arettes from a duty-free shop” 


It looks as if Commissioner 
Monti is about to find out 
whether as far as Europe's 
politicians are concerned, it 
still does. 


Source* (1)The Duty Free 
Confederation; (2} Statement at 
the European Parliament, 
Strasbourg, February 1 7, 1 998; (3) 
Note SN 21 1 5/98 to council 
meeting. March 17. 1998. (tarn 
Irish Delegation. 

Graphics sources: Duty Free 
Confederation; Holiday Which?, 
autumn 1 997 (Consumers' 
Association); European Travel 
Research Foundation; European 
CommlssJon (particularly memo 
97/82 from DG XXI); The Impact on 
UK Public Finances of the 
Abolition of Irrtrs-EU Duty and Tax 
Free {National Economic Research 
Associates, March 1997). 
Graphic: Paddy Allan, ■ 
FinbarrSheehy, Stave VI I liars. 
Itena r cfe Mark Espiner, 

Jane Crinnion. 

Stephen Bates Is the Guardian's 
European affairs editor; Keith 
Harper is transport editor. 
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Bill Gates and BT in TV coup 


Simon Beavis 
Medi a Business Editor 

ILL GATES yes- 
terday stole an 
important 
march in the 
to provide 
Internet-based 
television to British viewers 
when he teamed up with BT 
to start trials of his Microsoft 
WebTV service across the 
country. 

Initially some 200 homes 
will be used in a trial due to 
begin within weeks in what 
represents Mr Gates' most Im- 
portant breakthrough in the 
British television market. 

The trial, run by a Micro- 
soft subsidiary, WebTV, win 
be the first to test whether au- 
diences have an appetite for 
using the net through their , 
television sets, and how much 
they are prepared to pay. 1 


It could lead to a commer- 
cial service by the end of the 
year or in early 1999. 

Although both sides 
stressed that their relation- 
ship was not exclusive and 
had been set up solely for the 
purpose of running the trials, 
the deal immediately set 
alarm bells ringing with com- 


petition watchdogs. A spokes- 
man for Oftel, the telecoms 
regulator, said: "We always 
have concerns when two play- 
ers with a huge degree of mar- 
ket power get together. We 
will be watching this very 
closely.” 

Pace Microtechnology and 
Philips — two makers of digi- 


tal TV set-top boxes — will 
also be involved in the trials. 
But Microsoft and BT both 
said that they were continu- 
ing to to many of the 

main playws in broadcasting 

about possible partnerships 
and dea l s 

With Britain racing 
towards the digital TV ser- 


vices on three platforms — 
satellite, terrestrial and ca ble 
— this autumn, Microsoft 
wwrip it clear that it saw the 
UK as a key market for its TV 
software technology. 

Steve Perlman, president of 
WebTV Networks, said the 
UK was at the forefront of the 
move to digital television. 


All digital TV players in- 
tend to offer Internet and in- 
teractive TV as part of their 
multi-channel pay-TV offer- 
ings in the new era. 

But the WebTV technology 
will allow viewers to stick 
i with analogue television yet 
be able to surf the net and 
have to e-mail and en- 


hanced TV viewing where 
broadcasters can link pro- 
grammes to special informa- 
tion packages on the 
Tfae deal comes as Micro- 
soft and BT are * 
heads with competition au- 
thorities in the US and 
Europe over their plans to ex- 
pand Internet services. 


ICL back in the black for first time in three years 


I CL, once the flagship of 
Britain’s computer in- 
dustry, yesterday 
returned to profit for the 
first time since 1994, 
boosting its plans for a 
stock market return in the 
year 2000, writes Mark 
MUner. 

Between 25 per cent and 
49 per cent of ICL will be 


trying time 
seeking 
conversion 
on Wigan’s 
sacred turf 


Sponsorship deal is latest manoeuvre in 
rugby league clash, writes Andy Wilson 


W HAT are the most had become a grocery chain 
unpopular words which he sold for £1.5 mULian. 
in Wigan? Proba- In 1978 he bought JJB Sports, 
bly "St Helens", a single shop in Wigan. Hav- 
the rugby league club's local ing floated in 1994, JJB now is 
rivals from across the East worth about £640 million and 
Lancs Road. Perhaps “rugby Mr Whelan's personal stake is 
union". But high on the list valued at around £120 miHion. 
would he "Tesco". Although football was his 

The supermarket chain has first love and he has owned 


been demonised in the town Wigan Athletic FC for three 


since agreeing a deal to build 
a new store on the rugby 
ground. Central Park, in 
March last year. 

To Tesco it probably 
seemed a straightforward 
deal: the rugby club had hor- 


years, Mr Whelan is no nov- 
ice to rugby league. He was 
Wigan's major sponsor in the 
early 1980s, when they were 
beginning to dominate the 
British game. 

But by 1995 Wigan had 


rendous debts and needed the I stumbled Into financial crisis. 


sale money 
(initially 
£8.75 mil- 
lion). while 
the site is, 
as its name 
suggests, 
near the 
middle of 
town and 
ideal for a 
super- 
market. 
Tesco had 


Supermarket 
chain has been 
demonised since 
agreeing to build 
on the ground 


The club 
seemed to 
lurch deeper 
and deeper 
into trouble. 

By then, Mr 
Whelan was 
back on the 
scene. 

At first he 
opposed Mr 
Robinson's 
suggestions 
that Wigan 


no idea of the minefield into I should sell Central Park and 


which it was stepping. 

Central Park was formerly 
known as Joe Hill's Field and 
before that was the site of the 


move in with Bolton Wander- 
ers at the new Reebok Sta- 
dium. But last March the deed 
was done, to Wigan support- 


er ivH War-vintage Battle Of ers' fury. 

Wigan Lane, when the nearby “The atmosphere was vola- 
Rlver Douglas “flowed with tile towards Jack Robinson 
blood”. Since 1902 it has been for doing the deal, but also 
home to the rugby league dub towards Tesco,” recalls Ernie | 
— the most famous and sue- Benbow, who led one of sev- 
cessful in England, possibly eral groups fighting to save ! 
the world, and the town’s Central Park. 


pride and joy. 

It has witnessed hundreds 
of great 
matches; 

SUSSf A ‘big gun from 

such as S Jim the City’ is 
have‘ V been promised to 

make today’s 
announcement 

built and 
trolleys 

pushed over the sacred turf 


That 1s the reason behind 
two events in the town today. 

First, at a Cen- 
tral Park press 

i front conference, a 

i irum sponsorship 

t deal additional 

s to the ground 

to saie will be an- 
nounced. It 
au i c ■ will be Tesco's 

31 first big com- 

mon # merctal sports 

sponsorship, i 
. and the PR , 
company it has i 
engaged promises “a big gun ] 


But that was not the end of from the City" to make the 
the problems. Tesco also in- announcement A five-year, 
traded on a bitter personal £3.25 million deal has been 
battle between Jack Robin- mentioned. 


son, the Wigan chairman, and 
Dave Whelan. 

Even for non-Wiganers, Mr 


Tonight at the Wrigh ting- 
ton Country Club (owned. In- 
cidentally, by Mr Whelan), 


Whelan's name might ring a Tesco stages a gala dinner to 
bell. He was an association celebrate the sponsorship and 


football full-back for Black- 
burn Rovers, broke his leg in 
the 1960 FA Cup final and, 
when he retired in 1971, 
opened a stall on Wigan mar- 
ket selling toiletries. 

Within a few years the Stall 


set up a Wigan Hall of Fame. 
This will be sited at Robin 
Park, the 25,000 all-seater sta- 
dium which Whelan is devel- 
oping for both the rugby and 
football teams. 

As chairman, Mr Robinson 


offered for sale, with the 
Japanese group Fujitsu, 
cutting its stake, perhaps 
to as low as 61 per cent. 
Canada's Nortel, which 
owns the balance, is tipped 
to sell its 10 per cent -stake 
at flotation. The sale is ex- 1 
pected to value ICL at 
£2 billion. 

ICL was listed on the 


stock market until 1984 
when it was taken over by 
the telecoms group, STC. 
Six years later an 80 per 
cent stake In ICL was sold 
to Fujitsu for £800 million. ' 

ICL had planned to come 
back to the stock market 
next year bat In January it 
pat back the flotation for 
another 12 months, in part 


because it wanted to build 
up a good track record of 
earnings growth and 
partly because It did not 
want the move to become 
embroiled In the Millen- 
nium bug issue. 

Yesterday ICL, which in 
recent years bas converted 
Itself from a computer 
manufacturer into a sys- 


tems and services manu- 
facturer, announced pre- 
tax profits last year of 
£30 million after losses of 
£2.5 million in 1996 and 
£188.3 milli on in 1995. 

“The new ICL has come 
of age. We are heavily in- 
volved in a whole new 
range of new products 
related to the network- 


based world," the chief ex- 
ecutive, Keith Todd, said. 

Yesterday ICL executives 
indicated that the decision 
to return to the stock mar- 
ket had been a mutual one 
between the UK company 

and its Japanese owners. 
Fujitsu had no plans to 
reduce its holding below 51 
per cent, they said. 


Microsoft is facir^ a US 

justice Department Investiga- 
tion into alleged anti-conget!- 
tjve behaviour in the Internet 
browser t^rket ^SLSF* 
joint venture with BSkyB — 
British Interactive Broadcast- 
ing — is being delayed by the 
European Commission. __ 

BT yesterday denied that 
the venture with Microsoft 
jeopardised its involvement 
in BEB or indicated that it ex- 
pected to be thrown out of to* 
venture by the European 
Commission. 

In the US. some 60 per cent 
of WebTVs 300.000 subscrib- 
ers do not have a personal 
computer — the most usual 
path to the Web. WebTV 
offers two different boxes: one 
at $199 <£U7) allows basic In- 
ternet access, while a more 
powerful box. costing S299, in- 
cludes enhan ced TV and a 
sophisticated electronic pro- 
gramme guide. 



Woolworths firm 
sets store by 
home shopping 


Roger Com 


K ingfisher chief exec- 
utive Sir Geoffrey Mul- 
cahy yesterday sig- 
nalled a drive into home 
shopping for the B&Q, Comet 
and Woolworths group, as 
well as ambitions for further 
expansion in retailing on the 
Continent. 

He said that Woolworths 
was to post catalogues to 
8 million customers, 
following a successful trial 
with the store’s Christmas 
catalogue. This is part of a 
group-wide initiative to capi- 
talise on opportunities 
opened up by telecoms and 
computing technology. The 
group inaugurated its first 
website earlier this year, for 
the music distribution opera- 
tion, Entertainment Express. 

Elsewhere In Kingfisher, 
B&Q, the do-it-yourself 
retailer, has reorganised its 
kitchen operation with a cen- 
tralised call centre to provide 
better service to kitchen buy- 
ers. 

Sir Geoffrey said yesterday 
that Kingfisher was moving 
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News in brief 


cautiously but saw home 
shopping as a significant new 
business opportunity. 

"The greatest potential for 
selling more is with people 
who are already customers. 
And home shopping allows us 
to extend our range,” Sire 
Geoffrey said. 

He was speaking after an- 
nouncing a record year in 
1997. Profits grew by a third 
to £520 million after a 10 per 
cent increase took sales above 
£6bfllion. 

All of the group's formats 
reported higher sales. Profits 
fell at Superdrug because of 
investment in new stores and 
a new store design. Profits of 
the French company. Darty. 
fell in sterling terms because 
of the strong pound. AH the 
other subsidiaries reported 
strong profit growth, with 
B&Q contributing £161 mil- 
lion. an increase of 17 per 
cent 

Sir Geoffrey said he be- 
lieved retailing was becoming 
more international and he 
was keen to expand King- 
fisher’s electrical business, 
which is established in 
France, Belgium and Holland. 
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Thomson Travel to 
join market in May 
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£* rT " workers ’ pay deal 


Glory days . . . dominant Wigan take the field at Central Park in 1986, and eight years on in the dressing room celebrate un £ red thousand farm workers wffleeta h 

a 20-6 victory over Castleford in the Silk Cut Challenge Cup semi-final ma 



such as the 3 per settlement* __ 
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the UK coal 
city. 

that Texas 


^ESS^ reakthr ough 


insisted that Wigan would 
never play there. However, 
last autumn Mr Whelan 
bought the majority of the di- 
rectors' stock in the dub and 
on March 7 his takeover offer 
was accepted by the other 
shareholders. 

To nobody's great surprise, 
he has ended up with exactly 


what he wanted. Tesco is still 
awMiting pIflnning pff rinisflinn 

to build on Central Park, and 
Mr Benbow warn?:. “They're 
going to have their work cut 
out ^Hanging public opinion." 
But at least Tesco now has Mr 
Whelan on its side. 

Roger Com adds: With 
supermarket firms prepared 


to. pay more than £20 million 
for the right development 
site, football dubs have often 
been tempted by big sums. 

Leading stores chains have 
previously avoided close ties 
with any individual club, 
however, on the grounds that 
they are national businesses 
and do not want to alienate 




, customers in Manchester 
say,, by backing a club in 
Leeds. 

But Salnsbury recently 
sought to capitalise on World 
hafi been 

the official supermarket for 
the championship and aims to ! 
have Its name promoted dur - 1 
ing coverage of the event. j 
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Newcastle 

in no mood 
to forgive 

^ e J® r Metherington reports 

on the directors’ abject apology 

F KPSSSJffSffi'E 


F reddie shepherd 

and Douglas HaU. the 
two senior Newcastle 
United directors 
named in a string of weekend 
tabloid press allegations 
about their private lives, yes- 
terday issued a joint state- 
ment of apology. 

They said that thev were 
extremely sorry for causing 
offence to their families, to 
Newcastle supporters and. 
most of all. to the women of 
the North-east whom they 
ungraciously labelled ■■dogs' 
But last night speculation 
was growing that Shepherd, 
the chairman, and his close 


‘Douglas and I have 
decided it would 
be a distraction 
if we attended 1 


friend HalL the club's largest 
shareholder, were on their 
way out St James' Park in the 
face of an imminent revolt by 
supporters of the team and 
directors of the club's parent 
company. 

They had allegedly ridi- 
culed fans for paying inflated 
prices for replica Newcastle 
shirts, disparaged their 
£15 million striker Alan 
Shearer, boasted about their 
sexual conquests and gloated 
over the “sacking” of the for- 
mer manager Kevin Keegan. 

With the News of the World 
apparently promising more 
revelations, the two hired a 
Glasgow public relations com- 
pany specialising in damage 
limitation in an attempt to 
prepare the ground for a 
comeback, but the ploy failed. 

Yesterday Shepherd rushed 
out another statement to ex- 
plain their absence from St 
James' Park for the visit of 
Crystal Palace last night. 
“After long and careful con- 
sideration, Douglas and 1 
have decided that it would be 
a distraction if we attended." 
it said. 




SKUHiaHCWO TO 

I Cricket 


Though some interpreted 
this as a near-valeUiclury. 
club sources indicated it was 
merely a tactical withdrawal 
while tempers cooled in Lhe 
city. The men who run New- 
castle United arc Ihcini* a pop- 
ular revolt which, if any- 
thing. has gained momentum 
over the past four days. 

A phone- m poll conducted 
by the Newcastle Evening 
Chronicle, the largest ever 
staged by the paper, reported 
that 9b per cent of tatters — 
1.93J people — wanted Shep- 
herd and Hall out. 

"They are besmirching the 
name of the club and thp 
city.'' thundered Kevin Miles, 
chairman of United's Inde- 
pendent Supporters' Associa- 
tion. "If they think they can 
ride this one out they are 
badly miscalculating the 
mood and postponing the 
inevitable." 

Although the next of their 
.joint apology concluded that 
"anybody who know* Doug- 
las and Freddie would realise 
lhe comments attributed lo 
them are totally out nfeharac- 1 
ter and do not represent their 
true views", it was noticed i 
that the statement included I 
no outright denial or the alle- I 
gations. merely an observa- 
tion that the News of the 
World had published a series 
of “highly sensationalised 
comments". 

To complicate matters fur- 
ther Sir John Hall, the former 
club chairman who handed 
over the reins to his son 
Douglas last year, said yester- 
day that he had no intention 
of returning. "I wish to make 
it clear that both men have 
my total support," he said. 

Unfortunately for Shepherd 
and Hall, the same could not 
be said of Newcastle United 
pic. the public company that 
owns the club. It offered little 
or no support in a statement 
that spoke of “grave 
allegations". 

Outside the ground yester- 
day some fans hurled insults 
towards the offices while 
others driving past wound 
down car windows to yell: 
"Get the bastards oul" 









Attilio the hunter . . . Lombardo, Crystal Palace's player-manager, finds the net at Newcastle and Marcus Bent joins the celebrations laurence Griffiths 


Premiership: Newcastle United 1 Crystal Palace 2 


Palace prevail in most delightful way 


Michael Walker 


O NE THING that has 
been lost in all 
these tales of Mar- 
bella shenanigans 
is Newcastle United's 
alarming free-fall of late. 
But last night there was no 
disguising their desperate 
plight and the Middles- 
brough scenario, an FA 
Cup final appearance plus 
relegation in the same sea- 
son, is no longer theory. 

Deservedly two down 
after 23 minutes, it took 


Newcastle until the 78th 
minute to begin to stage 
anything resembling a fight 
back. Then Alan Shearer, 
with a full-throttle free- 
kick from almost 25 yards, 
at last provoked something 
approaching a rally. It fea- 
tured much huffing and 
putting and one great save , 
from Kevin Miller, bnt 
there was to be no 
equaliser. 

There was no Rob Lee for 
the home side which meant 
that for the first time at 
Newcastle “Mary Popping” 
was named as captain. Un- 


fortunately for Alan 
Shearer be had little time 
to spread any influence be- 
fore they were behind. 

Only 14 minutes had gone 
when Matt Jansen, Palace’s 
recent £1 million signing 
from Carlisle, profited 
from some uncertain de- 
fending in and crossed to 
the penalty spot. Waiting 
there was his player-man- 
ager, Attilio Lombardo, and 
with a sweet shot Palace 
were in front 

The crowd were surpris- 
ingly patient but with Jan- 
sen tormenting Warren 


Gascoigne close ^^,T" nadnvbv 

to joining Boro McCoist at the double 


[ Barton and Palace tackling 
stoutly, intolerance soon 
grew. Nine minutes and 
two dangerous Palace 
attacks later, some of the 
faithful were even pro- 
voked into leaving. 

The reason was again i 
Jansen, although this tim e 
as a finisher after Shay 
Given had done well to 
parry Tomas Brolin's snap 
shot. Jansen followed up 
and suddenly humiliation 
was staring Newcastle in 
the face. 

St James's Park was 
stunned and it was not 


until half-time beckoned 
that Shearer gave them a 
reason to believe with a 
fierce drive that Miller did 
well to push aside. 

It was not, however, the 
prelude to a second-half 
revival. Fractured confi- 
dence was evident, and 
even Shearer appeared 
desolate. 

Meweiatla United! 14-4-3); Given; 
Barton. DaHzaa. Howie (Peacock. 35 min), 
Ptatono: GIHeapto. Batty. Speed. Kutuboin; 
Shearer. Andereson i Berries. 55). 

Crystal Mao 14-4-3). Miller. Smith. 
Ismael, Edworthy. Gordon: Lombardo. 

Sl&lfc. 70 >- 

n dwHc S Lodge (Barnsley). 


Bullivant jumps 
ship at Reading 


India v Australia 

Second Test first day 

Taylor 

ina 

black 

hole 


F OR Australia. Eden Gar- 
dens bore scant resem- 
blance to paradise yes- 
terday. Bundled out for 233 
after winning the toss In the 
second Test against India, 
they left themselves with only 
the dimmest prospect of a 
10th successive series victory 
under Mark Taylor. 

Australia have every reason 
to regard Calcutta with affec- 
tion. They are unbeaten In 
their Qve previous Tests at the 
venue, and they won the World 
Cup there in 1987. though they 
have not played a five-day 
game there since 1979 — Allan 
Border's eighth Test But it 
seems fair to say that their 
fondness for the terrain has 
now diminished markedly. 

Already one down in the 
three-match rubber, the tour- 
ists never recovered from los- 
ing Michael Slater and Greg 
| Blewett to the last two balls <rf 
Javagal Srinatb's opening 
over. On a seaming pitch, a 
fifth-wicket stand of 112 be- 
tween Steve Waugh (80) and 
Ricky FOnting (60) hinted at 
respectability, but only a 
ninth-wicket alliance of 54 be- 
tween Gavin Robertson and 
Mike Kasprowicz dragged the 
total past 200. 

Urged on by a crowd of 
50.000. Srinath also trapped 
Mark Waugh leg-before in his 
initial burst. Joining forces at 
29 for four, Steve Waugh and 
Ponting prospered until Anil 
Rumble bowled Panting with 
a top-spinner then followed 
up by having Ian Healy and 
Shane Warne snapped up 
close In. 

Australia's day was vividly 
summed up by the exit of the 
elder Waugh twin. Troubled 
by cramp, he missed his 15th 
Test century when Blewett 
his runner, was run out 


M J Stator e Dnvud b Sri noth _ O 

"M A Taylor e Mangle b Ganguly a 

Q S Biewstl b SrtnoHi O 

M E Waughtow b Srtnath IO 

SR Waugh runout BO 

B T Panting o Kumbla ..... SO 

Tl AHarty cLaxmanbKumMB — . 1 

S R Warns c Azharuodln b Kumfaie 11 

G R Robomon (bur t> Ganguly ..... MO 

M 3 Kasprowicz c Aztiaruddln 

b Ganguly » 

P Wilson not oul — . O 

Extras (102. itolM 14 


Total - *3J 

Mi of wfdntai 1. 1. 18. SB. 141. 151. IBS. 
173. 232. 

Bowling; Srlnotr 1 7-0-00-3; Ganguly 
13.4-3-28-3; Kumtrie SB-11-44-4; Tendol- 
Kar 3 -g-b-O; Ralu it- 2-42-0; Chaunan 
11-2-30-0; Unman i-o-t-O. 
mo*A« 'Mohammad Azhanxldtn. Navpa 

SMhu. (Mayan Mongia. Rahul Dnnrffl. Sa- 
chin Tendulkar. V V S Laxman. Sauruv 
Ganguly. Anil KumbM. Ra#oah Chouhan. 
Javagal Srinatn. Venieatnpaihy Raju. 
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Ian Ross 

P AUL GASCOIGNE'S 
Rangers career may end 
this weekend with a 
move to Middlesbrough. The 
England international is ex- 
pected to re-open talks with 
the Teesside club today and if 
be can be convinced that to 
exchange Scottish football for 
a First Division promotion 
battle represents a sound 
career move a £3.5 million 
deal could be sealed within 
the next 24 hours. 

Gascoigne, first approached 
by Middlesbrough last week, 
agreed yesterday to a second 
round of negotiations after 
the England coach Glenn 
Hoddle had Insisted on Mon- 
day that the player was by no 
means sure fo ma ke his final 
squad of 22 for the World Cup 
finals in France. The player's 
advisers had a meeting with 
the club yesterday. 

Hoddle left Gascoigne out of 
his squad for next week's 
friendly international in 
Switzerland, stating publicly 
tha t he would not be consid- 
ered for selection until he was 
folly fit and playing regular 
senior football. 

Gascoigne, given a “very 
severe warning" by the Scot- 
tish FA yesterday for his 
flute-playing mime during his 
side's New Year meeting with 


Sport in brief 

Motor Racing 

The International Automobile 
Federation warned yesterday 
that any similar incident to 
one in which David Coult- 
hard allowed his McLaren 
team-mate Mika Hakkinen to 
pass him at the end of the 
Australian Grand Ptix. will be 
"severely punished". 

Squash 

Jansher Khan, whose British 
Open defence is threatened by 
a knee injury, had a cortisone 
Injection yesterday before 
returning to Pakistan, writes 
Richard Jctgo. He hopes to be 
back for the opening round at 
Lamb’s Club, London. 

Ice Hockey 

Great Britain’s squad for next 
month's Pool B tournament 
in Slovenia contains six play- 
ers making their world cham- 
pionship debut, writes Vic 
Batchelder. The choice of the 
Newcastle Cobras' forward 
Jonathan Weaver was ex- 


C-eltic, showed little interest 
in a move to Crystal Palace, 
prompting the Middlesbrough 
manager Bryan Robson to 
show an immediate interest 

Gascoigne. 31 in May, has 
played one foil match for 
Rangers in the past three 
months because of suspen- 
sion and injury. 

He received some support 
yesterday after his SFA warn- 
ing. His adviser Mel Stein had 
said after the 2-0 victory for 
Celtic that the incident oc- 
curred when Gascoigne was 
being taunted about his pri- 
I vate life and now the Scottish 
Football Supporters' Associa- 
tion and the Scottish Players' 
Union have condemned Cans 
who verbally abuse players. 

It was the second time Gas- i 
coigne had been caught mak- 
ing the fiute-playing gesture 
but the SFA decided not to I 
punish him financially as be | 
bad already been heavily 
fined by his dub. 

Arsenal's Dennis Bergkamp 
will mis s only one Premier- 
ship game — though he will 
be suspended for three 
matches for elbowing West 
Ham's Steve Lomas — if the 
Gunners draw their FA Cup 
semi-final against Wolves on 
April 5. The Dutch player's 
second suspension of the sea- 
son will start on Tuesday 
week, when Arsenal visit 
Bolton. 


pected but the inclusion of 
their Canada-born defence- 
man Wayne Crawford is sur- 
prising. Jason Stone (Cardiff), I 
Randall Weber (Nottingham) 
and Rob Wilson (Sheffield) 
are the other newcomers 
whereas the Berlin-based 
Darren Durtfle has played for 
Britain only in Olympic qual- 
ifying games. 

Sailing 

Lawrie Smith’s Silk Cut has 
taken over the lead approach- 
ing Recife in Brazil on the 
sixth leg of the Whitbread 
Round the World Race, writes 
Bob Fisher. Silk Cut went 
from almost two miles astern 
of Innovation Kvaemer to 
two miles ahead in 12 hours. 

Swimming 

Ireland's Michelle Smith lost 
her European 200 metres but- 
terfly record to Mette Jakob- 
sen of Denmark at the World 
Cup short-course meet in 
Malmo last night Jakobsen 
docked 2min 06.78sec to bet- 
ter the triple Olympic cham- 
pion's 2:07.04 set in Cork in 
1937. 


Patrick Glenn 

R angers and Celtic 
will ballot today tor 
the right to nominate 
their own ground for the 
Scottish Cup semi-final be- 
tween the Old Firm on 
April 5. 

Ally McCoist’s double, 
after James Grady had 
given Dundee the lead at 
Dens Park last night, 
brought Walter Smith’s 
side a hard-fought victory 
over their First Division 
opponents. 

Rangers’ terrible lack of 
conviction in recent 
months once again tor- 
mented them in a match 
that was never likely to act 
as a restorative on a team 
living on their nerves. 

The goal with which 
Grady gave Dundee the 
lead was merely the low 
point of a period of sus- 
tained bother for the 
visitors. 

It was something of a 
stew, starting with Brian 
Irvine’s forward header , 
from tbe half-way line 
towards Andy Go ram. i 
Shepherded back by the In- 1 
decisive Richard Gough 
and chased by Steve McCor- 
mick. the ball landed in no 
man’s land and Gough tried 


Results 


Football 

CHAMPIONS LEAGUE 
Quarter-flints, second leg 
Dynamo Wo* (0j 1 J u,m»u i |i|4 

Rebrov S5 fazagN 29. flfi. 72 

100.000 Dal Pwro 68 

(agg: 2-41 

■tan UM 10 } 9 ehaacoflll 

SfUskjaw S3 Trecegusi 6 

53.683 logo: V1| 

(Monaco win on away goals nils) 

Baal Madrid (0) 3 Day bw i ttian [Oi O 

Karembau 50. Uo hemes 58 

Hierro 80 <»09 *-U 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 
Hweartli [0] 1 Crystal MhM {21 S 


Shearer 77 
36.565 


Lombardo 14 
Jansen 23 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 

»■ » «*>■ |D| a Wotuartmivtoa {01 0 

7.770 

TENNEHTS SCOTTISH CUP 

Fifth-round replay 

Peadaa (lj 1 Reaver* PI * 

Qiady 11 McCol&l IB. 57 

12,418 

(Rangers play GeiUc in aamWihaisi 
cm VAUXKAU. COMRBCaiCtif Gates- 
head 3 Klddenrtnslar 0. . 

UMBOND IBAGI* Premier OMmok 
H adcMte gar 0 Gutedey 2. Hr* B hl at am 
Q Harwood Tn 1 Wltton Am Z 
RVKAM LEAGUE: P r o m lar DMalam 

Oxiord C 0 Walnn A Hflretwm 1. 


i to thread it to the advanc- 
1 Ing goalkeeper. 

Predictably, it did not 
, work, the lunging McCor- 
mick made a touch and the 
ball squeezed through Gor- 
am’s legs. Gough had run 
behind and stopped it from 
crossing the line but bis 
clearance went to Iain An- 
derson who shuttled it out 
to Darren Magee. 

Has low drive hit McCor- 
mick. who was lying In- 
jured. and bounced straight 
to Grady who curled tbe 
shot with his right foot 
from 12 yards into Goram’s 
left-hand corner. 

The lead lasted only eight 
minutes as McCoist had 
Rangers level in the 1 9th 



Smith . . . faces Celtic next 


Dft MARTENS LEAGUE: Praw*«r Div- 

Mm St Laonaids 2 Halesowen 5 
M-W COUNTIES I.BAO«iar Hnt Mv- 
Mon St Helena Tn 3 Atnerton LR 0. 
NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST LEA4HJK 
Tmntar DhUow Hallam 1 N Farrlby UM 
I 1: Mattby MW 0 Hucknall Tn 2. 

SCRBWnx DffiBCT LEAGUE; P na m ler 
DMatom Bridport 2 Elmore 0. 

PONTWS UWWB Prwnter DMoiooi 
[ Laeaa 3 Blnrnnghnm 4. Tluti Oldham 0 
Grimsby 2, Man C 2 Leicester 2. Bwcendi 
Rochdale 0 Barnsley 4; Shrewsbury 2 
Bradford C 2: Stockport 1 Carlisle 1: Wrex- 
ham 2 York >. Lincoln 1 Burnley 1 Third 
DMafaMc Chester 3 Wigan a U*tn 
Cmf* Quarterrflneb Sloke 1 Shall Uu 1 I 
(not Stoke won 3-e on pans). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION, 

Hnb Ipswich 0 Weal Ham X Wattard 2 
Portsmouth 1; Wimbledon 2 Brighton 0. 
IJteOUK OP VALES: Ebbw Vale 4 Inter 1 
Cabie-Tel 0. 

IRISH LEAGUE, Ceoa-Cala nootHU 

Csr> - — ' ^ Ballymena 1 CJitton villa 

2 . 

Liaurr adores cuin nr at rowed. 
Group Tmr Guadalajara 1 Vasco da 
Qama a. 

HBEMDLIESc Colombia 0 Boca Juniors 0; 
la raei i Romania 0 


Rugby Union 


WELSH NATIONAL LEAGUE, HrM Dte- 
Mfoe: NowbrMga 31 AberavoO 25. 

HART GILMORE NORTH MIDLANDS 
CHAMPtOHSHIP: Glr Birmingham B 
Shropshire 23. 

CLltt MATCH: Wasps 46 Rayai Navy is. 

Rugby League 

ALIIAMCaa SI Helens 73 Hurtslei Hawks 
14; Wldnss Vikings 20 Haidar Biueem W. 

Basketball 

NHAi Toronto 105 AUanta 117 ; Washlng»« 
88 Denver St New York 100 Philadelphia 


with a characteristic piece 
of sniping. 

Tony Vidmar took a long 
throw from the left and, as 
the hall bounced across the 
home goal area and most 
stood transfixed, McCoist 
was on the move, meeting 
the ball on the six-yard line 
and glancing the header 
away to the left of Robert 
Douglas. 

Rangers required the 
help of referee McCluskey 
to allow McCoist to com- 
plete his double and give 
the Ibrox side tbe lead for 
I the first time in the tie after 
57 minutes. 

• When Negri, at six feet 
and 13 stone, collapsed as if 
poleaxed by the merest hint 
of a challenge from Irvine, 
it seemed certain that the 
Italian would be cautioned. 
Astonishingly, McCluskey 
gave Rangers a free kick 
just outside the area. 

Ian Durrant played the 
ball short to Stuart McCall 
who trapped it for McCoist 
and tbe veteran striker's 
right-foot shot was rifled 
low to the right of Douglas. 
It was a beautiful strike. 

flwJw <3-5-2 J: Douglas; rrvfnfl. Roosfcto. 
Smith. Aoamcsuk. Maddlaan. Andaraon. 
Mclnaiiy. Magoe: McCormlet. Grady 
(Annand. asmlnj. 

Btep r* <3-5-2]: Goram; Moore. Gough. 
Petrie Cleiand. McCall. Ganuso. DurranL 
VHknar. Negri. McCoiM 
Net— ■« J MoCluakey (Siowanon). 


96. Orlando 89 Vancouver 92: Indiana 84 
Chicago 90: Houston » Milwaukee SI; 
Bailee 99 Eosion 93; Phoenlt 107 Sucre- 
mentci BO; Portland 83 Oevetono HR 
Golden State 102 LA Cllppera 107. 

Billiards 

BRITISH OHM CHAMPIONSHIP (Chea- 
leriieid)- Aral round, R Hugkn (be) bt i 
Williamson (Eng) G7B-32B; 3 Agamal im- 
dlal M M nebanl llndlal 5S9-BE6: O Stedt 
(Eng) U ) MaJ/t pndia) nas-aso; a cwo- 
mW (Eng) H M Koinari (India) 634-668; M 
OT Unw (Eng) M A Potikyan I Bub) 
461-38* D SiteiMen [Scot] bt M Pereira 
(lIKSUI 739-455. 

Bowls 

WOMEN'S HOME WTERNATIOfteL IN- 
DOOR CHAMPIONSHIP (Darlington): 

< Bu^wiil 198 Watae 78. lEng Ural): M 
Steele bt W Morris 28-15; 4 HoyMueu m 
B Morgan 19-14; M Prtoe W M Tanner 
27-10; N Stew tn M Stm month 32-13. B 
AManeu H D RowlanCB 29-ft D Haakln 
I M Q Miles 21-17; Euu l l te d 141 Maud 
aa (Scot first!. C When UMFao/on 29-1* 
E McOarvle lost m P Nolan 14-15; J Un- 
dorea Bt A Doggan 28-13: A CteWte bt A 
PUcOmnneos 23-iS. J Contan « J Mulhol- 
lanO 26-12; J Syfces lost io M (nl w rtnn 

Chess 

AMBSR TOURNAHBNT (Monaco).. 
Round Four, A Karpov [ftus) 1*. V Ivan- 
ctnA lUtJl K: V AnatuJ (Indl 1, J LMitJar (Fr) 
i. v Kramnik (Rus) 2. J Plkw (NeWi) 0: M 
Sadler (Eng) 1. L van Wely (MeUt) 1. loaf 
era Kramnik 7. Lauder 5. ***** Sadiar S. 

Cycling 

TIRRENO-ADRIATICOi Final ntefl* 

(Gronammare Id San Benedetto del 
Trorrto: 1fi2kmj; 1. E ZoM ,G«1 4nr 
«7.l3mln: 2. S de Jongn (Noth): 3, M Man. 


R EADING’S much- 

maligned manager 
Terry Bullivant. whose 
team have shipped 66 goals 
this season and are second 
from bottom of tbe First Div- 
ision, resigned yesterday 
after nine months in the Job. 

The final straw was Tues- 
day's 3-0 defeat at Oxford. 
"Myself and the board de- 
cided that the way the sup- ' 
porters were towards me defi- 1 
nitely affected the players' 
performance,’’ Bullivant said. 
•Tell the mob they have got I 
their own way. Tbe support- 
ers did not realise on Tuesday 
that my goalkeeper was play- 
ing like Long John Silver as 
he had a calf strain.” 

The club win make a state- 
ment today; one candidate for 
< the post is the Berkshire resi- 
dent Nigel Spademan, who Is 
currently between jobs. 

Tbe Ipswich striker David 
Johnson is at the centre of a 
three-way battle for bis ser- 
vices. The 21-year-old is 
wanted by Jamaica, the 
country of his birth. Northern 
Ireland and England, for 
whom he sat on the bench 
during the Under-21 inter- 
national against Greece in 
December. 

Northern Ireland's man- 
ager Lawrie McMenemy has 
already asked him to play in 
next Wednesday’s friendly 
against Slovakia but Rene 


zom (It); 4. A Bertel Hit (H); 5. D Plan (U). 6. 
J Durand (Fr); 7, p Horrliio (Sp): B. M Giro- 
tote (h), 8. n V«) retains (uuj; iQ. M Oo- 
palcfi (It) nil same Unrw. FksM oawaaU 
rt m ifew 1. R Jaormonn [SwttZ) 38hr 
27.30mi it 2. F Balierini (it) 3ft27S4: 3. j 
Heppner (Gar) 3826.45: 4, R Sorensen 
(Deni 30:40.45, 5. Z Spruch (Pol) 3BMSty. 

8. G Pierdomemoo (ft) 38:4052; 7. N Looa 
(TtJ 3W0JU: B> C Chlappocd (it) 3K40.55; 

9. R PfaHore (III 38-40.57. 

Hockey 

INTER SERVICES CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Hatton): RAF 1 Army 3. 

BRITISH UNrVHRSmn CHANnOM- 
SWP (Mitten Keynes): rl u M e, Here 
Brunei 2 Bemlngtiam i (goWen goal). 
Women, Loughtmough 2 Bt Mary’s Coll 0. 


Ice Hockey 


Fixtures 


Simoes of Jamaica — who has 
just secured the services of 
Derby's Darryl Powell — , 
wants Johnson to play in the | 
matches against QFR on Sat- 
urday and Wales the i 
following Wednesday. j 

Dave Barnett, the defender 
who joined Port Vale two 
weeks ago and yesterday 
claimed to have encountered 
brutal racism from his team- 
mates while at Dunfermline, 
was urged yesterday to make 
an official complaint by the 
Scottish PFA as well as his 
former club. 

Liverpool's manager Roy 
Evans checked out Auxerre’s 
unsettled striker Stephane 
Guivarc'h in the Uefa Cup 
quarter-final on Tuesday and 
saw him score both goals in a 
2-2 draw with Lazio. Bayern 
Munich and Hertha Berlin 
were also represented at the 
game. 

Alex Manninger has been 
told that David Seaman Is al- 
most fit and will probably play 
in Arsenal's next Premiership 
game, against Sheffield 
Wednesday on Saturday week. 

Swindon's injury -plagued 
Jason Drysdale, who cost 
£340.000 when he signed from 
Newcastle in 1965. has had his 
contract terminated. Gareth 
Whalley of Crewe has been 
called up to the Republic afire- 
land squad for Wednesday’s 
friendly in the Czech Republic. 


101 v AEX Athens (0> (4.0): V1B Stuttgart 111 
v Slavia Prague ID. Vicenza |4) v Rods JC 
(II (7 45) 

KYMAH LEAGUE: Ft* Mernban Cap, 
Psartta rou n dr Carshalun v Maktennead 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Pint DMakm: Norwich v Charlton. 

Rugby Union 

CLUB HATCH, Kelso v Langholm (7.16). 

Rugby League 

ALLIANCE CHAMPIONSHIP: WlOhW V 


» Basketball 


NHL: Bidfnlo 3 Chicago 5. Detroit 4 Eo- 
mottton 3. Vancouver 4 Fiorina 2: Los An- 
geles 3 Dallas 4. 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACJb Sbdk legs 1. SUk Cm (OB) 3.473 J) 
miles to finish: 2. Innovation Kvaomer 
(Nod 14 mile* behind leader; 3, EF Lan- 
guage (Sm| IBS: 4. Chess io Racing (US) 
21.7; s. TotMfia (US) £3.0: 6. Merit cop 
(Mon) 3tt4: 7. Brunei Sunorgy (NMh) 31 S; 
a EF education (S»o) 37.7) 9, Swocteh 
Match (Smo) B3J. 


[7M unless aland) 

Football 

EUROPEAN CUP WINNERS' CUPi 
Ooartwfktata, aecowl log, Chelsee (2) v 
Real Beds (II (7.45): locomoilv Moscow 


BUMmSER LBAOUW London Laopards 
v Cryaal Paloce (7.30). 

MATIOWAI. LFflOUEl Wn ro a ro Wrot Mv 
Nlnir Thames Valley v NW London IU-30). i 

• Peter Med. me nmi Bnttah man tor 
more titan a quarter at a eantury to have , 
seen made lovouilte io win the Btlllan ' 
Open squash lownement eoMinuea h* 
bulto-up lor ihr apcri s moet pnasllgious 
tour namenl wtfll taro wins In mo days tor 
Ms dub 01b Ung&eul. The world No. i 
trdrti Scotland, who led me Surrey dub to 
me verge u lhe National Soper League 
Me Wim a 2-1 win over Halllax. followed It . 
by piloting them lo the semi-finals of the 
National Super League Cup with a 2-1 win 


• England, the delonoing cnampnre. 
served a warning lhat they mean bj hang 
on to their iwman s home tnwmattanai 
bowls Indoor ehampionsnip when they 
coasisd to e 15G-70 wm over Wales In 
Darlington yesterday England were In 
rampant form irom me Hrsi end. opening 1 
up a 43-16 lead after five, alreidilng lhe<r 
aovanrage to 62-33 by nailway and then 
coasting home. They finished ahead on all , 
d» rinta. won Beryl Aldereon the top 
scorer. She beat Doreen Rowlands S9-9. 


Zimbabwe 
v Pakistan 

First Test, final day 

Master Moin 
provides a 
safety net 
for Pakistan 

©TUBBORNNESS proved 
'Brvirtuous in Bulawayo yes- 
terday as a century stand be- 
tween Yousaf Youhana and 
Moin Khan enabled Pakistan 
to deny Zimbabwe. 

Youhana. winning his 
second cap, and Moin, playing 
as a specialist batsman after 
being relieved of wlcketkeep- 
lng duties in order to accomo- 
date the captain Rashid Latif, 
put on 110 for the fifth wicket 
in just und er three hours 
I after Pakistan, set an unlikely 
368. had slithered to 80 for 
1 four. With Zimbabwe requir- 
ing four more wickets, Paki- 
stan another 113 runs and 
only 7-3 overs remaining; the 
captains called it a day. 

It was one that began auspi- 
ciously for the hosts, who dis- 
posed of the nightwatchman 
Saqlain Mushtaq and Ali 
Naqvf with 54 on the board 
and then captured the prized 
wickets of Saeed Anwar and 
Inzamam-uI-Haq either side 
of lunch- 

When Youhana miscued a 
hook off Heath Streak with 90 
minutes left Zimbabwe still 
had a chance, but they were 
thwarted by Ijaz Ahmed and 
Moin. who added 58. Having 
struck 14 boundaries, Moin 
fell three runs short of a 
fourth Test century when an 
attempted sweep lobbed to 
short leg. 

ZDIBABWB: Ft'fil Innings 321 (11&6 
ovara: □ Flower ISSno. H Straa* ST. Weqnr 
Vo unis 5-100). 

PAKISTAN, FI ret Innings 2S6 [YOUSM 
Youhana 60: Whfttaii 4-63). 

ZHKBAHMt Second Innings 309-4 dec 
(M W Goodwin 166no. A Flows, IQOno). 

PAKISTAN 

S meem d Hut— nr (ovecnlghc 24-0) 

Saeed Anwar c Goodwin b String _... 37 

AJINaftvi cGoodMnb Mbangwa 13 

Saqlain Mushtaq c A Rower b Streak • 
toumam-uJ -Mage A FJowerb Streak IX 
Yaioaf Youhana e vnjoan b Streak „ 04 

Moin Khan e Goodwin b Vtijoen 87 

||az AhniM notout IB 

extras (83. 6Jt>J 13 

Total (k» 8.9B.3 overs) XS8 

Ml of tetoinu; 29. 54. 7Q, BD. ISO. 250. 
DMBDtbac'tft&shld Law. Azhar Maiv- 
mood. Waqar Younle, Sboalb Akhtar. 
B o w Bu g t Streak 1 6-0-42-3; Mbangwe 
Z2-12-3-I, Strang 27-3-68-1; G RM8e« 
18-5-61-0; A WhHmll 8-3-2B-0: Qoodwtal 
2-0-3-tt VII|oen 33-0-14-1 . 

UmpitaM I D Robinson and D R Shephard. 


t 



1 4 SPURTS NEWS 


Cheltenham Festival 


■P-. Thursday Ma rgmggg 
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Ireland’s Pride and 

joy can strike Gold 



l? 'l'i 5; : ■■MltMSi 


Nice one. . . Brian Harding has a healthy lead on One Man after the final fence In the Queen Mother Champion Chase photograph: juuan h&i^rr/ALLSPORT 

One man’s meat is another man’s poison 


Laura Thompson on the beauty and 
unforgiving nature of racing at Cheltenham 


A FTER an exqnisite 
drive through, the sun- 
lit CotswoMs I arrived 
very early at Cheltenham. I 
wanted, for my first ever 
sight of the racecourse, to 
find it almost empty. This 
is when all racecourses are 
at their most beautiful: 
when yon can stare at that 
calm, waiting turf and 
dream both past and future 
into life. 

I was not disappointed. 
Cheltenham, with its vast 
complexity of fences and 
rails set deep Inside the ris- 
ing countryside, seemed on 
a different scale from other 
racecourses: and it did In- 
deed seem to hold within it- 
self the very heart of 
racing. 

1 bad been told that my 


obsessive love of the Flat 
would evaporate, like a 
teenage crash, when I paid 
my first visit to the 1 Chel- 
tenham Festival. 

The Flat was all very well 
for silly women who didn't 
know any better, but 
National Hunt was sport 
for people who loved the 
thing Itself: people with 
honest red cheeks and tree- 
coloured -clothes, people 
who didn’t care to wear 
strawberry souffles on 
their heads and play one- 
upmanship with picnic 
hampers, people who were 
deciphering Timeform be- 
fore they could read The 
Famous Five. Real people. 

Yet 1 have to explode a 
myth and say that I didn’t 
find the Cheltenham Festi- 


val atmosphere so very dif- 
ferent from that of the big 
Flat meetings. 

There, for example, was 
Mr Larry Londoner, swag- 
gering and hollering and 
charmlessly booing the 
Coral Cup victory of the in- 
famous Top Cees. There, 
too, was Mr Tweed-suited 
Toff, binoculars strangled 
by badges dating back to 
when Golden Miller beat 
Royal Mail in the Gold Cap. 

Incidentally, anyone who 
thinks that the Flat is elit- , 
ist, should try, as on occa- 
sions I have done, to pene- 
trate the world of Mr Toff, 
the boundaries of which 
are erected as high and 
fearsome as the third last 
on Cheltenham’s Old 
Course. 

For all its apparent egali- 
tarianism — deriving from 
the fact that yon can buy a 
champion horse which 
doesn't cost an arm and an 


oilfield — National Hunt is 
in fact suffused with myste- 
rious snobbery: the central 
tenet of which is that it is 
-wholly superior to Flat rac- 
ing and anyone who doesn’t 
think so is, on fond , fright- 
frilly common. 

But is it superior? Is It j 
more rewarding as a spec- ; 
tacle? Is it, somehow, more i 
read Yes, in a way. There is 
no doubt, for example, that 
One Man’s victory in the 
Queen Mother Champion 
Chase was the most involv- 
ing and moving that I have 
ever seen at a racecourse. 

To watch him striding 
out, with such boldness, 
was to see a great horse 
coming back to his magnifi- 
cent best; but it was also to 
see a force of nature, leap- 
ing and galloping within 
his natural setting. 

And to feel the collective 
will of the crowd urging 
him over the last — senti- 


mental. as always, about 
that big, black eye in that 
noble white head — was a 
sensation so intense that I 
could never endure It 
again. 

Because the fear is too 
great. Some people watch a 
victory like One Man's and, 
such is their pleasure in it, 
they forget the fear for him; 
I watch it and cannot stop 
t hinking about Lanzarote 
and Ten Plus and Forgive 
N’ Forget and Shadow 
Leader and all the others 
who died at Cheltenham for 
our pleasure. . 

Their presence at this 
racecourse is as sure and 
solid to me as the statue of 
Arkle overlooking the pad- 
dock: which is why, fraudu- 
lent and vulgar as I un- 
doubtedly am, I shall keep 
my conscience dear, by- 
pass today’s Gold Cup and 
wait for the start of the Flat 
turf season next week. 


-Ron Cox takes last 
year’s third to make 
a triumphant return 

I RELAND expects, and 
Dorans Pride can deliver. 
After the St Patrick’s Day 
rout of the Champion 
Hurdle Add by btabraq, it Is 
the turn of the leading Irish 
steeplechaser to show his 
mettle in the Tote Chelten- 
ham Gold Cup today. 

While another 12 l en gt h s 
w inning' margin may be ask- 
ing too much, Dorans Pride 
looks poised to step up on last 
season’s Gold Cup third to Mr 
Mulligan in a big way. 

A year ° n ,. Dorans Pride is 
much more the finished 
article over fences. Yet 
Michael Hourigan, his 
trainer, Dorans Pride 
would have gone dose last 
season bad he not been held 
up in his work for 10 days as a 
result of a fall at Tburies on 
his previous start 
Dorans Pride’s preparation 
Hi is season would be blemish- 
free but for an inexplicably 
poor run at Naas in January. 
Jockey Richard Dunwoody 
put it down to the desperate 
state of the ground, and Dor- 
ans Pride quickly bounced 
back with a 16 lengths victory 
in the Hennessy Cognac Gold 
Cqp at Leopardstown. 

Naas apart the nine-year- 
old’s record Is admirably con- 
sistent He is a past winner of 
the Stayers’ Hurdle, beating 
Cyborgo five lengths in 1995, 
and has the prefile you would 
expect to find in a potential 
Gold Cup winner. 

Dorans Pride beat See More 
Business on the two occasions 
they met last season. His old 
rival is a ter more accom- 
plished Jumper now, hut the 
drying ground favours the' 
Irish raider. 

See More Business can still 
take the odd liberty with his 
fences and he did well to 
recover from a bad blunder 
four out before going on to 
beat Cyborgo by four lengths 
here In January, when Rough 
Quest was another nine j 
lengths away third. 

The manne r in which See 
More Business picked off Cy- 
borgo suggests those placings 
will he confirmed. However, 
Cyborgo was having only his 
second race of the season and 
Martin Pipe is sure to have 
him sharper today. 

Both See More Business 
and Cyborgo, who was last of 
the eight finishers behind Mr 
Mulligan in last year’s race, 
would prefer soft ground and 
it is difficult to he enthusias- 
tic about Suny Bay after his 
interrupted preparation. 

But the going bas come 
right for Addington Boy, 
whose stable bas struck with 
Unguided Missile and One 
Man this week, while Senor 
EH Betrutti is capable of a bold 
bid at 66-1 if allowed to do his 
own thing out in front. He 
jumped brilliantly when win- 
ning the big handicap chases 
here in the first hah of the 
season,, beating the reluctant 
Challenger du Luc (gave 61bj 


Big race field 


CH 4 


3.15SS& 
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3H -JiuP COOL MW 11 

Dari btue. 3 " WVBJ D &4U0»r *T 
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Ea ^e^-^^- 0i7 ^ r9eacap , r ^ uaT cmrnm " 

308 F541U1 BDBftLUSIlCCII-L 1 ^^ 1 --' — 

Tvnuotsea uw siiwr *arwrSs j Lj—r 62 

309 25-3 MAR THAO® M 

Dart jmn and w*w» 4M»* ‘ JUaS „ rumM ■ 

310 t3-233 BOOT BEST {47)fl)7 Casr, ’-“Vn- 

Navy tuuo.gr ear sash, cento cap tj« in** ■ 

311 ?.jni S& «WE £- *->. ' 

Hiatt. a***'*"*' » eUMAg m 

312 2 npi? saonH.etiBJniCSjracnsii-tt?-.*--. ' 

Purp^.moa^C^t^^u^'^ omemdsrf^c^ _ L Wynr IB 

313 2-1154 SBBPLT DA8SM (54) TEaSM? ’-«-C ' " 

<r">» ***■■■“- »'"* armMs - flra, ' aW eap _ „ 

314 Ji i2S STRATH RWAL (17) W 0 osrcn 

eratt. White sieewK. watt cap while diamond a HUnra D 

315 521-22 ETH0SG PMMSE (21) (C) (Bf) 3 rUtes '-!2-0 ' _ 

Emaraia grr»n. while sKurns. etneraSa gram ora ware cr eek cao 

315 1M14 SUHTBAYpampHCSMte J-T2-C 6 “ 

Royal bJuo. while star. nrbrt»«e/s ok fo^l Mwi atoima 
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by eight lengths in the Triple- 
print Gold Cup. 

Challenger du Luc ran like 
a non-stayer when fifth here 
last year, but the 1997 race 
holds the key and Dorans 
Pride (3.15) will certainly 
not fail through lack of stam- 
ina. He is taken to out-run Cy- 
borgo and Addington Boy. 


Another victory 
for Top Cees 

S OME of the crowd 
chanted “Come on 
Derek” after Top Cees won 
the Coral Cup for Lynda 
and Jack Ramsden at Chel- 
tenham yesterday, writes 
Chris Hawkins. 

But Derek Thompson was 
not to be seen. Neither were 
the Channel 4 team after 
their recent heavy involve- 
ment in the High Court 
libel case over Top Cees 
when the Ramsdens and 
jockey Kieren Fallon won 
damages totalling £195,000. 

The jury at the trial had 
been told by the judge to 
treat Thompson’s evidence 
“with caution.” 

Top Cees’ jockey Barry 
Fenton was banned six days 
for excessive use of the 
whip. 


Darapour (2.00), repre- 
senting the Istabraq team of 
J P McManus. Aidan O'Brien 
and Charlie Swan, could give 
Irish punters more to shout 
about in the Elite Racing Club 
Triumph Hurdle. 

A I25,000gns purchase out 
of Luca Cumani’s stable. Dar- 
apour quickened up to beat 
Iron County Xmas readily at 
Leopardstown in January and 
his Flat speed will be a useful 
weapon in a race invariably 
run at a furious gallop. 

Five-year-olds rarely win' 
the Bonusprint Stayers’ Hur- 
dle. and Paddy’s Return 
(2.35) did well to finish third 
in last year's race at that age. 
Narrowly beaten by Ocean 
Hawk in a muddling race at 
Haydock last time out. he will 
hopefully get a good lead from 
Gysart today and on his best 
form will be hard to beat 

Earthmover (3.55), a 
young horse of immense 
promise, can justify- a step up 
in class against his stable- 
mate Fantus and Elegant 
Ltfrd, who between them have 
won the last three runnings of 
the Foxhunter Chase. 

Pick of the handicap in the 
Grand Annual Chase is Tide- 
brook (4.30) following an 
overnight rise of lfflb in the 
weights which puts Kim Bai- 
ley's improving eight-year-old 
in on a handy lost 31b. 


Rest of the Cheltenham programme 



DttBpour Darapow tab) 

2.35 Paddy's Rutam (nto) Paddy's Rotom 

3.15 Dorans Pride Dorans Pride 

3.55 Earthraomr Begent Lord 

4.30 Tktabrook (nap) Time Won’t Waft 

5.05 Celestial Choir BtaMgan 

5 40 UgalHght Bhrottag Wtad (oap) 

(New Cana Oral tott faded draw of irrol nfth 220yds run-h UmUatog. testing track 
ifM tor the final haff-mOe. Stiff fences. 

Botag: Goad. Good to son n places. * Denotes Wtnkas. • Top fonn rated 
Long di s ta nce travelers: Kits Green (2.00) S Supetop (5.40). L Lingo. Dumfries 265 
mies: Toshiba Tak (5.40). B EBson. Co Ouham. 240 miles; Legal Right (5 40). J J 0'NeM. 
Steion Wood End. Cumbria. 236 miles: Down The Frf (4.30). J H Johnson. Co Dutani. 231 
rotes*, Artftngian Boy (3 15). G Retards. Cumbria. 230 mites: Robbo (2 OH. M HeveJey. 
Cleveland. 223 mties: Fabrcator (4.30). Mia A M Naugtnon. Richmond. N Varies. 206 mtes. 
S*np?y etching 0.15) & Cumbrian Ctalenge (4-30). T D Eastertn. Great Habtan N Yorks. 
197 mfles. 

Sawn day whmers Z OO Another Night S 5.40 Bowing wnd 

BtUnered ftstflror 2h0 Real Estate. Swing West 5.40 Desen Mountaia Viand: None 

Figures m brackets after home's name denote days am tan outing F.Fiat 
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2 AAaiTt RACING CLUB TTUUMPN HURDLE _ — 

iVw2m If £43,460 (26 declared) CH4 


20B -24124 PitaecU (40) (DUrs J ftnon 7-11-10 R FMrat 88 

209 -firm 5 i*i«iWTfcp>Bp«rcaseT 6 -TviQ — — • «* 

Bouioff r-4 taDjr-sReun.4-1 Otaav Hnk. 7-1 Boditaae ft?. U&H Itoss. 8-1 SWnH tin*. Gran 10-1 
CanmandvCOn. 14-1 FmeU 31-1 WarMMp 

niRHGUPg-B w.MMw »Bor5»aiyt««*ror3aiil9d2nucna(ta)Bin roJ aiglw iaaoni)el.beangG«nrt 
(!BR4tx12Nft«Uro3nlicroHL6d4inCaroBnci»Dartttt1i4i.BK»r5in i «ai«snl3niiead1< ia 
betad Stumcd at Hrataj 2n hop hi fid tew Bark: Chased tents, rttbn 2 ad. daw) ® £trairt» b bad nav 
fnrii t»tagMd)hiMBnte^Xw»IVdyH««|tec3^bdd3.lta23.aHayiwk2nh[n Ml.Sl 
Prtoceu log place aadwtan 2 dul ran on me esce. 4m « 14. in mm Brn tto dw Bay »uc 4tj rdi 
Mtwl«pmc3l»10li»4aLllSMw2riBt«:ia(te8|ilMMm|i» _ 
out. (*ro ter. bcaug Royae Avta 9 a Omsow 3rM hap lid GO Sit. 

o E C CHRISTES FOXHUNTERS CHASE (Amateur Rkters) rZ7T7~ 
4#teiU53l3m2f1i0y(te £18.958 (11 Oedared) CH< * 


8T7 ,h12-4 0b»n(B1)ttssHt(nW«8-ll-0 G Bndter 83 

BW 10-111 CetnWtantrmPQJ Em 6-10-12 B am K7 

B0» 32111: Cytor IU«1 ^S)m(BF)U Pipe &-1M A ? HcCoj 88 

BaOtap 5-2 Ww tfefa 7-J Jack Onto. &-1 Uflpn. MaU Du*. ?-1 tt Lon. 12-1 caaq ML 15-1 Latt' 
MqnL 30-HHnn 33-1 UaHB 'r-'urar, 


smi AMtoMMnmfu>ra>)ii-o itaro to 

111P11 ButUfteairoinQ^OSheiwdll-a r CaAory B8 

XU CHy umw UsV wadi 1-0 ITkntai 87 

SP3 CupparSMtamu-sL Jar* 11-0 „ . B poka 85 

21 D«De«P3)AF0BnaWB7:-O CFSwttMO 

1?1 bn Canty Um{aDUttMFE> 11-0 IWma 83 

41 McGnn(2B)Lttta0li-O — nsqteta 81 

B11 Bgroa>cfl1)NUMe0B n-0 R Dmnady 85 

11111 BainhcmFnnJtaIMJU Pee H-O - A P McCoy 86 

11F Mantel) (3d {DJMPBrl 1-4 C Itrodr 83 

412213 BMBteta him Olfcaomn 11-0 B JttDSBB* 81 

112 BoMi(OUraH*wlrHl -0 P Him 81 

F1133P toning Da Derfcy (82) (DJUPfee 11-0 . T J Muphr 62 

1£S1F Sew* gsjiwoewra 11-0 turn natal 85 

B? astedp^UOmram-C. — W titetitagton 82 

12 Sbbw Dragon BE) IBnNUeadefflE) 11-0 J F Tfflej 86 

112 SqtarA«IOainod (18) mpf) Gibber? H-0 II A PtegwM 83 


118 2120 Stan M (33)08 gif) P toes 11-0 D Byroe* 04 

118 361131 noFMdiFmi(zi|(CD)HPkK:i-ti J Inter 87 

128 32134 Kata Ad m (D) Ura APwn 11-0 GBrodtay 80 

121 132 Tyn&HDnamQQUTiHiMBtl-O A Thornton 83 
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Cheltenham 


Hoodoo 
is laid 
by One 
Man 


Chris Hawkins 


O NE MAN finally laid 
his Cheltenham hoo- 
doo when jumping his 
way to glory in the Queen 
Mother Champion Chase yes- 
terday, answering once and 
for all the question about 
whether he is man or mouse. 

Perversely throughout an 
illustrious career which h 3 s 
seen him win a Hennessy 
Gold Cup and two King 
George VI Chases the critics 
have been on his back; yester- 
day Brian Harding took their 
place and in the most exhila- 
rating ride of his career part- 
nered the spring-heeled grey 
to a famous victory. 

For One Man it was an ex- 
ample of his true talents. For 
Harding it was the pot of gold 
at the end of a rainbow; the 
silver lining to dark clouds 
that had threatened bis 

career. 

For a year Harding was un- 
able to ride because of a brain 
injury but the fates which 
had conspired against him 
transferred their attentions 
on Tuesday to Tonv Dobbin, 
the jockey due to ride One 
Man. Dobbin broke his thumb 
in a fall and Harding, riding 
at Sedgefteld, took a phone 
call to say that he should hot- 
foot it down to Cheltenham. 

Harding had ridden One 
Man in a lot of his work on 
Gordon Richards's Penrith 
gallops and knew that when 
this jumper saw a fence he 
was. in the words of the 
jockey. “ fairly rapid". 

His opponents here soon 
knew just what that meant 
Only- Ask Tom could match 
strides with One Man as he 
flew fence after fence. Turn- 
ing for home he had it sewn 
up and all that was between 
him and victory was the 
daunting Cheltenham hill — 
the one that in two Gold Cups 
he had failed to come up, 
prompting slanderous sugges- 
tions about his enthusiasm. 

This time, however, run- 
ning over two miles instead of 
three and a quarter there was 
enough petrol in the tank for 
him to get home four lengths 
dearofOrRoyaL 
"One Man went as we ex- 
pected — he was travelling 
but never running away,” 
said Harding. 

John Hales, the toy-manu- 
facturing owner whose rotun- 
dity matches the Teletubbies 
out of which he has made a 
fresh fortune, was breathless 
with relief that his decision to 
come back to Cheltenham 
with One Man had been vindi- 
cated. “This is the pinnacle of 
his career and mine." said 
Hales. “What more does he 
have to do? He deserves his 
place in racing history." 

After Viking Flagship had 
finished fifth, the trainer 
David Nicholson announced 
the retirement of his gallan t 
11 -year-old winner of the 
Champion Chase in 1994 and 
1995. 
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Making his benchmark . . . Newcastle’s teenage fly-half Jon Wilkins on goes through his paces in iftw giand training 

Five Nations: Robert Armstrong reports on England's hard choice 

Ryan recalled to arms 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVD ROGERS 



ELAN RYAN makes 
ian unexpected 
return to inter- 
national rugby on 
Sunday, six years after win- 
ning his third cap. The 32- 
year -old Newcastle captain 
and No. 8 has been recalled by 
England for the Calcutta Cup 
match against Scotland at 
Murrayfield, an occasion that 
should suit his personality to 
aT. 

With a club reputation as 
the forward opposition sup- 
porters love to hate, the abra- 
sive Ryan has become a cult 
figure in the English game. 
His addition to an already 
hard-edged England pack 
should guarantee a tar from 
peaceful Sabbath for Scottish 
players and fans alike. 

Ryan's appearance along- 
side his club-mate Garath 
Archer not only doubles the 
Newcastle contingent in the 
England line-up but also re- 
establishes the link with Law- 
rence Dallaglio, his former 
back-row partner at Wasps. 

England have made four in- 
jury-enforced c han ges to the 
side that hammered Wales 
60-26 at Twickenham last 


month. Adedayo Adebayo 
replaces David Rees (groin) 
ou the wing. Matt Dawson 
comes in for Kyran Bracken 
(shoulderj at scrum-half. Dar- 
ren Garforth takes over from 
Phil Vickery (shoulder) at 
prop and Ryan gets his 
chance because a back opera- 
tion ruled Richard Hin 
out for the rest of the season. 

John Mitchell, the New Zea- 
lander who coaches England’s 
forwards, believes Ryan's 
physical edge win make the 
pack a more challenging unit 
in the style of the All Blacks. 


"Dean plays a very direct and 
simple game." Mitchell said. 
“We have talked for a long 
time about the right balance 
for the back row. Dean has 
abun dan t talent and he will 
suit our game plan." 

Ryan, who last played far 
England in the win against 
Canada at Wembley in 1992, 
said he had not expected to 
make an international come- 
back. “When the call came 
from Clive Woodward, inter- 
national rugby was not some- 
thing I thought I’d be playing 
a part in," he said. 


Dallaglio. the Rn gianri cap- 
tain. welcomed the chance to 
participate in a back row that 
includes the specialist No. 8. 
"I learned a lot from Dean at 
Wasps. He is very talented, 
provides physical presence 
and has more footballing abil- 
ity than he is sometimes 
given credit for." 

Adebayo, who will win his 
sixth cap, has been recalled 
partly because his “club 
rugby has been very good", 
said Woodward, and Dawson 
has been pushing Bracken 
hard for the scrum-half job. 


Gibbs injury multiplies Welsh problems in centre 


A SHOULDER injury yes- 
terday forced Scott 
Gibbs to withdraw from the 
Wales side for Saturday’s 
Five Nations match with 
Ireland in Dublin. 

The Swansea centre made 
his decision after a private 
training session. Leigh 
Davies of Cardiff replaces 
him, winning a 17th cap, 
and Llanelli’s Neil Boobyer 
is named on the bench. 


However Allan Bateman 
(calf) and the captain Rob- 
ert Howley (leg-muscle 
strain) came through train- 
ing and will start if there is 
no overnight reaction. 

Ireland’s fitness worry. 
Keith Wood, has recovered 
from flu and is a definite 
starter. The captain did not 
train on Monday or Tues- 
day but took part in yester- 
day's session. “All fears 


about his fitness are now 
gone,” the manager Pat 
Whelan said afterwards. 

Richmond have sus- 
pended Scott Qninnell for 
four matches. The Wales 
No. 8 was sent off for use of 
the knee during his club’s 
30-17 victory over Newcas- 
tle. As well as missing club 
games, be will be unavail- 
able for next month’s Five 
Nations match with France. 



Ryan . . . abrasive character 

He will resume his interna- 
tional half-back partnership 
with his Northampton team- 
mate Paul Grayson, with the 
18-year-old Jon Wilkinson, 
understudy to Rob Andrew at 
Newcastle, on the bench. 

Garforth, the Leicester 
tight-head made one of the 
scapegoats for England's de- 
feat by France in Paris, has 
the chance to re-establish his 
international credentials. 

Scotland will be unchanged 
from the side that lost to 
Wales. 

BNOLANDi tan (BaDit; Hm I »» (Leices- 
ter. nm net (Bath). <* ■ ■— mo d (Leices- 
ter), Matey* l Bath): Onym (North- 
ampton). Ha n n a (Northampton r, Loo- 
otetf (Horlequlnej. Cooker*. Oartortk. 
■ k*na o* (all Leicester), JUakar (Now- , 
COSOI). n s —— n (Wasps, cap*). Ryan 
(Newcastle). Back l Leicester), nutans 
manta: da m i ni s iBatti). Wndkwa* 
(Newcastle). B — t nn (Gloucester). R ow s 
traa (Leicester). Waal (Leicester), ttaw 
acsak I Saracens). Hpraoa (Saracens). 


And on the 
seventh day 
shalt thou 
get thy kit on 



Frank Keating 

F OUND; rugby’s lost 
weekend. The tradi- 
tional Five Nations 
weekend — see Satur- 
day's match sober as a preface 
to a blinding hangover on Sun- 
day — is no more. Wales are in 
Dublin on Saturday and Eng- 
land in Edinburgh on Sunday 
and many plan to take in both 
fixtures, which rules out 
much hope of a social shindig. 

A few years ago Scotland ’s 
famously fierce Sabbatarians 
would have kicked up a Cal- 
vinist clatter at the very’ idea 
of Murrayfield even opening 
its gates on Sunday, but televi- 
sion now pays frie once-pious 
piper for exclusive wall-to- 
wall coverage on whatever 
day of the week It finds most 
convenient 

It will be interesting to see. 
however, if the traditional feel 
of “the international week- 
end" can survive a Sunday 
match. Will those antique rit- 
uals and convivialities be cut 
short by everybody’s needs- 
must haste to be back in the 
Monday-morning office? 

Certainly on this Sunday 
one famous Scottish body will 
be turning In its missionary’s 
grave far away in Tientsin in 
China — that of the deeply 
religious Eric Liddell, who 
was Scotland’s wing-three- 
quarter against England in the 
last Calcutta Cup match 
played at Inverleith. 

That was 75 years ago this 
week, the year before he 
refused to run for Britain in 
the 100 metres of the Paris 
Olympic Games of 1924 
because the heats were 
ordered to be run on a Sunday. 

That Oscar-winning movie 
Chariots ofFire had the 
Prince of Wales congratulat- 
ing Liddell on his “two damn 
fine tries against England" — 
although the truth Is that he 
never scored against England. 

Only comparatively 
recently has sport routed its 
Sabbatarians after centuries 
of trying. In July 1933. some 
years after Liddell had left 
Scotland for bis mission 
fields, seven Glasgow youths 
were sent to prison for playing 
street football on the Sabbath- 
Even In England the Lord's 
day was offic i ally observed in 
those days. There were ques- 
tions in Parliament when two 
London council-owned play- 
ing fields were opened for 
organised team games in 1937, 
and until the second world 
war affiliated team: that 
played football or cricket on 
Sunday risked excommunica- 


lion by che Football Associa- 
tion orMCC. 

Matters relaxed when ser- 
vicemen and Saturday muni- 
tions workers demanded, by 
force of numbers, a game on 
the Sabbath — but the FA still 
refused to condone Sunday 
play until i960 and only then if 
no gate money was charged. 

Lord's sanctioned a Sunday 
League only in 1969. Before 
that I remember watching 
"the Cavaliers XI. sponsored 
by Rothmans tobacco". The 
comparatively costly pro- 
gramme scorecard was your 
entrance fee. 

Rugby union of course was 
strictly amateur, or so ii pro- 
claimed. and it was rugby- 
league that made the break- 
through, as in so many areas, 
by taking on the powerful 
Lord's Day Observance Soci- 
ery and its strong and righ- 
teous fist, namely the Parlia- 
mentary’ Act of 1870. 

In March 1968 the Rugby- 
League's enlightened secre- 
tary - Bill Fallow-field warned 
that the sanctioning of Sunday 
play w ould inspire Sabbatari- 
ans to "be more active than 
ever in acting as common 
informer and prevailing upon 
police forces to take action 
whenever there has been a 
breach of the law, no matter 
how- minor the breach". 

In fact, when rugby league 
first allowed Sunday play, the 
clubs at Barrow, Batley, Hud- 
dersfield. Hunslet and White- 
haven minuted that their 
p layers “objected on religious, 
moral, or social grounds". 
Leeds adamantly remained a 
Saturday club until the 1980- 
81 season. 

T HE first professional, 
paid-for. rugby 
matches to be played in 
Britain on a Sunday did 
not take place until December 
17 1967, when 10,377 watched 
Bradford Northern beat York 
33-8 and 6,000 saw Leigh defeat 
Dewsbury 15-10. Admission to 
both games was “entry free” 
with a programme costing 
four shillings. 

The deed was done — and to 
such an extent that exactly 30 
years on. if you are folly 
wired, dished, cabled and sit- 
ting comfortably. you can now 
flick your armchair pinger 
when the ball goes out of play 
at Murrayfield this Sunday 
and check on the cricket 
action from Antigua, the soc- 
cer from Middlesbrough, the 
golf from Portugal or the bas- 
ketball from Sheffield ... the 
full global Monty. 

If nothing rise, this Sunday 
is final proof that hypocrisy 
has been routed. In 1953 
Osbert Lancaster wrote how 
his reverend grandfather 
would allow only croquet on 
the Sabbath. “Never tennis, 
for the court was visible from 
the road and the vicar feared 
the spectacle of the gentry at 
play might lead villagers into 
sin, [whereas] the croquet 
lawn was concealed by dense 
shrubbery." 


Lingfield (A.W.) 
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-01520 tata«U0C(M)(C)Wlltaia»*ita 6-10-0 W Byte *7 

00-211 KiffaillBiB(Mta)fBQ T Hanoi 

04-13 Batata MR«n 

3EOO MmhIZS rax Qsnsigni^cM «-9-9 J Waaor S 
213201 faded te(») Mo L State *-9-9 A faCafa B 

* 88 

42600 



sw 

6(7) 4-6124 la . 

70 -32132 Hte'lSMta 

8(1) 623545 

4-6-3 

MtaB 5-2 Xrrfa fax. 3-1 MtaUi. 4-1 HU W Ste 7-1 U Dwwne. 8-1 W» 
fage. im Can cam u-t Mam «-i g«**w 


4,05(1” A RotJEX ctABWiE s™ 8 


6f £2,295 (14 declared) 

6-1D-C P Fete »* * 

1(01 30764 Hfaali n iB{P)KCiw*0ntatei 


5-4-10 

-62600 MoteMlta 
000144 Malar 


AW* — 


Hr(t2)| 

fsj^o cMngja^i 


Mltanfeo 5-9-8 . — JWtnr — 

JMfef S-ft-6 G Pa rte s! 84 

4-9-6 C Maff «2 

04060 

34S20 PMa 

aw- MnDftireB&(D)BPaa» 

8 .j \ S 

Wfll) . 82-243 (B(C0) MUter 9-9-0 P faCSbe P) 


E Wuter 6-9-6 A Dri* (39* 88 
L ine r-8-5 S Safas BBB 


.. . a (4QJ BRJOrv 4-8-11 __J 

46000 Otay.MrtnGJ 


804-00 , 


T20 4E00E- Okay 6Urtne)JOa*y 06-11 . — 8 

t3fl 40003 Hten7i«*s(»0noW4-M_B 

14(14) Bad fa fpara Jftafay >6-2 - A 

MPu 7-2 Pitazate Tnafe, 4-1 Eaten Fvoiteete. 7-1 PM Qe p* Bum 
Mqrrioaa. 8-1 Vtaga fWw. KM Hsu Rater 


A >|_^\ARB(A TPSTHl SERVICE LIMITED 
STAKES 

im 4t £3,339 (5 dedared) 

IS 055-10 Aitateta n mpuuea 5-9-2 A MtCa rttT B »g 

2g 03504 ArfeCteffra^feDM £ 

30 mo JFtra* » 

40 222213 MH (TfifCSt Wttilr5-9-0 IM Ooyar 88 

6(g 1S5V Hte map rat mRMcMi 9-8-11 Jo Bbbbi B - 

BrifaK 5-4 Qtel HA 9-4 Mmc (tea 4-i Me Com. 6-1 taau». 20-1 
MsAUo. 


^>1 ramBiTARr handicap 


hm 2f £5,Z77 0 dedared) 

6400- UN HOifSIftfBr ***■>* 
8-10-6 


ifi ~ 


m 

zb 

8(1? 

5(71 


7f £3,005 fl5 dacteecf) 

( IfcAAEs 4-10-0 — J FI 
, it Bute 4-10-0— ■ r . 

mi**GKefcwf6-e-M-*i 
U Hater- as 5-9-10 -- A Pfa.fB 
' (JJ) GLUaore E-9-6 - A Oak* 
" " JOr Bates 
J! 


Li A facing a 

afMB^teb 4-9-11 * ? 

taprJSrarJ 7-8-9— J «*■*•» 


OOftO- 

462110 Job Lad 

«^it fatan gl) 
■40426 SlDfpesBnra 
iSSI- Met 
5-9-7 


D Bantu 87 


T(15) 1D14C1 SB 


06153- 0uraBUT(l47)(qiiss6Mm 
7-104) — 

15- fatal Bfc 

633-31 ■BrTrigHri-.c-, 

-51100 ifenataaria A HHK; Bute . _ 

»BaaSBR&K!r.fB = 

3S10 84 

: 7-4 Hep TittW. 4-1 Opoa BUL 6-1 Bun M Buy. 13-2 »«»i 
L 8-1 Drama*. Dtt»t 12-5 (V fta* B» Sued. 16-' MM fta 


Hexham runners and riders 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


Cooton Express 
Stage Frigtt 
Storm CaD 
Data Bay 
KMvBank 


S4*g _ 
Stern (tel 
(of Steel 


2.25 
300 
305 
4.1S 
4.50 
525 

Owl. WT-bandod c*cur of IXm wnn 220yds run-n. indubOng 
CMjice trei becomes very testing when the grand ts soft. 

Cotog: Soft Good to soft in places. * Denotes banters. 

Long dBan ca tnwsBas Centaur Express (2.25). A Streeter. 
Siaffc. 169 nries. 

Sown day atnnais; 205 Pirevatoe: 335 Stonn Cak 4.50 Petar& 
51m SbCfc. 

BUtsred first tkaK 3.35 Bread Outlook. 4 ?5 Malachon & Sana 
Bartara Vfamred; Nona. 

Figures In bradKets after horse's name denote days since last ouBng. 
Fflte. 


2 25 ™ Bffp ^ wAw ® ,iowcE chase 


' 2m 11 Oyds £3.152 (8 declared) 


SJ601 C aifa r&prs w teCTA swaa $- 11 - 10 ray M 
-41232 RarsrEBBS(7){aA(BRUHa«!»*« 

7-u-io 1 eatrttty 88 

LIES' hnwjfaB(D)U«L*»fl* 7-11-10 _.E DAtfoaBBO 
SU2- farm's NfacB9S)N ttson r-ii-3 ... 

5UJOO naT*8a«BHJ30iB® 10-11-3 X 

P-64QJ Ptatar Itaclanl ffl U53 1 FacseB 9-1 1-3 T Bata — 

W*W Pstfie«te«N OwitBbn 8-11-3 — S Tiyta a — 
EO FoufaFtta BMsStetei 7-10-13 _ 6 F B)M B — 
11-8 :-1 Cents* Ernies. 4-1 far f (agp. 8-1 ErawiTB 

fate. 25-1 Pw» Pin 


3 QQSCOTTSMSUlTOlfflATBHANOHyiP 


CHASE 

2m At 1 70yds £3^38 (13 dadanti) 

131 (Pl IKmlPiaw fU) fa S San 8-11-10 I tad 85 

535135 tataa Sana (CMWJJefaOT Mi-9 .E Bteafa u 88 
U41F4T Nn Loader mjC Mrt 8-11-5 « farfi* 88 

PP-flFO State Ps& BD tab 11-11-1 J 

■50144 ta»SJB*F|(C)F Itakn 11-11-1 0 

5P230 FotBofaa (12) (CO) BEfeon 12-10-12 I HeG 
0543 1 Mafate (4a Us J Stay 7-10-7 Mr C 

S3P362 Saper(7)f MraonS-fW J jtefa •* 

5-531U CarHaaMfC) 8 Befl 9-10-6 — KJteaaaa 82 

03-434 rmTl«KrattsEfa*7-1D-6 M fate (7) B 

■CTff B— lart ta (771 J Paten 9-10-2 - F latey ffi 87 

4JFSE0 Deepcnk Dam (13) 9-10-0 — G laa — 

9-2 Sane*, n-2 taw &**. 8-1 fan Laaor. 7-1 Sage Fnga. W 
CfaTp Sosa its Satay. Ccrtto 


3.35 


COLOUR COPT EXPRBS CONDfT ML 
JOCKEYS MARES HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m £2,647 (13 declared) 

4042 Ute fan* (37) E HWmes 5-13-0 II Iterates M 

(H2ffT WMIatennMStnn 9-11-12 ■ B Bagta 

* — 

502220 8k*ta CfacaP3[Cn)GUfaaB 

5-n-io aitafaB 85 

^ta)gariA8adi(B|JJrtam6-iv6 _ECfaBat - 
£06-1 StaaCtafefBbteHBIDNfafi 

7-11-3 1 Jarita ffl *» 

(1(140 Flnt lane Ml PS|(0)N Item 

7-ivi — Meted Brensn ffl 


COURSE SPEOAUSIS 
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rj 
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fc-B 


J: -- 1 


w- - r- ' r Z K-V I 


PGCPi/ Faoa8daeaLta*(CS}WSiian 9-10-11 . 1 Bon B — 

02223’taanpmula«s5-10-9 Stayler B 

-iQOff 1 I falfafad raWriUdtaaia 5-19-5 . W faaten — 
OOffB «crtnk P3) Jfaafag B-10-Ci L ‘ “ 


7 

8 
• 

W ... ... 

11 5J004 DnatatataWPSaartw 8-10-0 B Grata* 84 

12 0F66K HaadaadKkra«V<kixi 9-10-0 F Later — 

13 <C£F0 CMjfa*raNUan4#t*iM{L0 - — 8 tefrtei - 

Battac 5-S S*rai Cte 3-1 QuA farm. 4-1 HcBK OMX. 7-1 One SB* 8-1 
Chncknre 13-7 Madge Uessosh. u-l Ifea utosec 


^KEOSHANS NOVICE HURDLE 


‘3m £2,553 {17 declared) 


PM - 3 M fa ted raJHwardJMBnS-ll-3 E 
G-OOOD Gradtet Blaster »P Beanvs 7-n-3 B tata B 84 
OTOP CtMOfafa (S)Whetip 5-11-3- — ^ I Jartta ® — 

40TO tpfa»7lfal(i» 7-11-3 sister A 88 

FaraBnSteddr(99SUWmMi-3 . ..X Brnfa 87 

ffl faUudoiffiJDran 7-11-3 — L taper (7) 85 

P UtalBa(nlJ0m6-ll-3 D Tartar — 

OPSFP fatacta (541 USmo MI-2 M H teatetoo B* — 

4XJKB Bdfa Bar^DUdU 7-11-3 bj fatal 86 

P626P0 MDaetaei'tncbnMW fas S fata B 

t GtaaTtlli Wfasar 7-11-3 l(M B 

OU3P0 BD*dSte»mGUItoe7-n-3 — 8 Btatey (7) — 

00534 SpM ol 5M (12) Ufa Mi-3 J CteafaoB* 

WR>4 Spnafai 1*"r (7) 7( (fan 5-U-3 — B fafafa m — 
DOQPQ Santa Barbara (S) C 6nre 7-10-12 .. G tea* — 

00 


■ PBeaunae 7-10-12 . J State — 
Z3 Dta Bay rauwleaete 4-10-7 n fadfa 89 


MCUs Bn. 7-2 Sure « Steel 9-2 faSta.tr-2BteaaHi MUUe 
Bay 16-1 CM tape, ttnaanr 


^gQWW WITH THE TOTE HANDICAP CHASE 


' 4m £4,056 (7 dechred) 


3-3P01 Stem 8fc*B (fa to**! 

11-13-3 

OJPPi tatentaai (S3) j wale 0-11-2 Blaa a 


. B farter 85 


5-3341 Peter mpte ojD Wfas 10-11-0 ...B McGrtah 

3-3162 faerie £3) p SW8-10-1 K Jtea aai B OO 

psmsteatateCfaFiArjayo-awj-.siajtefB* 87 
BXV33 Iter fate raJHBteta JMBH 

MOO fa e toner (3) K 

Pto54- Afaey Lop (367) liss L tezol 9-10-0 — 8 Mr — 
3-1 PON. 7-2 ftesan Casoe. 4-1 Stei S&rt. fane. M OWBane. 8-1 
Apeta fader, 33- 1 fact 


BUCHANAN ALE HANDICAP HURDLE 

3m £2, 157 no declared) 

1 54402 Me adiee r pfll (TO) (BF) L Lieff „ _ _ _ „ 

MW — *» BtefaG P) 88 

2 163214 TaptSMBBibacfagnilQPBeaiKrt 

MI-11 8 Bnfaa p) 85 

3 244300 State fib lP-n-3 w E CeBgbm 88 

4 F«224l ww*a fatal 06) JJ 07*9 5-1 1-1. B faStal w 86 

5 2D4052 Dotaaestora® Itehtf8s®i7-11-l 8 EoestteW 

I 1SQ2D (ABj nUaSSnfii 

8-10-13 B f Byae £) 64 

7 16/HI OttatetaM rote BOlta AS«te**. , 

8 OFQ1 teraaraWDMMta 7-10-10 - JgM « 

9 244P5B8 »»• (6) llimgw 8-10-9 8 SBriHf* K 

M 506 «ll 4 tfal«HteiroJHajreS 4-1041 0 Fatal 80 

Bastes 7-2 fafBoa. 5-1 Vttta Jn Vtefe. 6-1 Tiiw pum wD 7-1 
OuMEtei. KUdsdr IM G-1 Seal*. Mai tew 


Trainer watch 


Horan havns tbflir 1W m for a new trainer today — 
Ctettenten: ZOO Capper She*. A P Jones & AteL Jews)) 4 ffcttmw 
fonder. A Q*Bnan lo M Pipe; 4J0 FaSdcato. P J Finn to Mrs A 

Tburaon. 

UigSett 2.ffiCcrtrafyMary,G Leafs to SWoodsi Welsh Wfantr, A 
Tidneli to J M Brwfley: 3J5 Captain Carat. Ronald Tbompson to D 
Oofirai; 4.(B Oiafcra. S Dm to J M Erafiey 8 Jtxae, T Mis to B R 
Jtfnsoa 4.40 Pin Up. W Haggas to R McGWn: 5 1 5 WW See. G 

WtaggtoPWWaiofft. 


Roofer 

required. 

Apply 

Cheltenham 




(Ireland’s Dorans Pride: 11/4.) 


FOR a«TANT BETTwa PHONE 


TOTE CHELTENHAM GOLD CUP 


3m. Ctwltanham 3.15pm. Live on CH4. 


11/4 Dorans Pride 25/1 

7/2 Sse More Business 25/1 
7/1 Cyborgo 28/1 

9/1 Rough Quest 33/1 

18/1 Sony Bay Bfi/1 

12/1 Addington Boy BRfl 

12/1 Go Ballistic 15&/1 

18/1 Strong Promise 150/1 

25/1 Banon Bank 

E/W one-quarter tea odde 


Challenger du Luc 
Cool Dawn 
Couldnt Be Better 
Simply Dashing 
Senor El Betnrtti 
Strath Royal 
Indian Tracker 
Yorkshire Gale 

a ptaca 14 L 3 . 


ELITE RACING CLUB TRIUMPH HURDLE 


2m. II Cheltenham 2.00pm. Uve on CH4. 


9/2 Zafarabad 
5/1 Darapour 
7/1 8uddy Marvel 
7/1 Rainbow Frontier 
1V1 Nomadic 
11/1 City Han 
12/1 Iron County Xmas 
14/1 Thu French Furze 
14/1 Upgrade 
16/1 Ralnwatcti 
20/1 Snow Dragon 
S/l Supply And Demand 
33/1 Vent d'Aout 


40/1 Seoss 
58/1 Amltge 
50/1 Kris Green 
5Q/1 Real Estate 
50/1 Robbo 
66/1 Another Night 
66/1 Running da Certsy 
66/1 Tough Act 
66/1 Tyrolean Dream 
18Q/1 Swing West 
1S0/1 Copper Shell 
150/1 Shalaal 
15D/1 Wontcostaiotbut 


EWon 
hOaHMBlter> 
tot 

Ftathe«|i 


auansr the odds a | 
tete(s) SP pin anc ud ij 


local A3A 
BISK Ite 4(0 norm*. 


‘MBiiatiD teBocta bln net k it a on utaftK fasoac Mteg Mn Dtel 




es/ 


I For the Festival, Ladbrokes are favourite. 
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One Man wins Champion Chase, page 15 
Newcastle pair apologise, page 1 3 


rpfrnrsday March 1993 


Champions League quarter-final, second leg 

Manchester United 1 , Monaco 1 (agg: 1 -1 ; Monaco win on away goal) 

Suffering United 
are caught cold 


David Lacey 


A GOAL from Ole 
Solskjaer revived 
Manchester Unit- 
ed's flagging hopes 
of reaching the 
semi-finals last night after 
David Trezeguet had given 
Monaco an early lead. But 
United were unable to score 
again and prevent themselves 
being knocked out on the 
away goal 

Monaco, boosted by the 
return of Trezeguet to their 
attack, usually had the mea- 
sure of a severely weakened 
United side which lacked 
no thing in spirit but were 
often short of ideas. 

United went into this match 
mentally reciting their twice- 
times-table. Any away goal 
scored by Monaco would be 
worth double and while 
United had forced a 0-0 draw 
in the Louis n Stadium a fort- 
night earlier they knew they 
would be in a weak position if 
they had to chase the game, 
and it was not long before this 
knowledge became reality. 

Alex Ferguson's team sim- 
ply could not afford to fall vic- 
tim to the sort of sucker 
punch which in last season's 
semi-finals had seen Borussla 
Dortmund, already a goal to 
the good, virtually end Unit- 
ed’s hopes by increasing their 
lead before the return leg at 
Old Trafford was 10 minutes 
old. Yet this is precisely what 
happened. 

Trezeguet who had missed 
the first game with a knee in- 
jury, was always going to give 
Monaco a more forceful pres- 


ence near goal and the differ- • 
ence he made was soon seen to 
dramatic effect. In the fifth 
minute, as Monaco pushed 
men forward in numbers for 
the first time, several half- 
clearances by United ended 
with Gary Neville getting the 
ball away but only to Djibril 
Diawara. He glanced it down 
to Ali Benarbia who sent in 
Trezeguet to beat Raimond van 
der Gouw with an emphatic 
shot into the roof of the net. 

Thus were Manchester Un- 
ited's worst fears realised. 
Now they felt the absence of 
Ryan Giggs even more keen- 
ly. Ferguson's anticipated 
gamble with Giggs had not 
materialised. The Welshman 
was set to start the game after 
a six-match absence with a 

hams tring Injury but felt a 

further twinge in training 


yesterday morning and did 
not even make the bench. 

With David Beckham operat- 
ing in a central rote United 
lacked the width necessary to 
stretch Monaco's tight-mark- 
ing sweeper system. Solskjaer 
did bring a roar to Old Traf- 
ford 's throats when he just 
j foiled to rrmkg contact with a 
cross from Beckham but other- 
wise Monaco continued to look 
the more likely to score. 

Benarbia, Diawara and John 
Collins were finding gaps in 
United’s cover almost at win, 
their careful passes frequently 
catching the opposition 
square. At the other end Cole 
and Sheringham, qhnt-klpd to 
their markets, struggled to 
catch glimpses of goaL 

United needed not only to 
raise the pace but get same 
accuracy and imagination 


Inzaghi hat-trick spurs on Juve 


A HAT-TRICK from Fi- 
lippo Inzaghi inspired 
Juventus to a 4-1 victory 
against Dinamo in Kiev last 
night that sent the Italian 
side through to the Champi- 
ons League semi-finals as 
5-2 aggregate winners. 

He pnt Juventus 1-0 
ahead in the 29th minute 
last night and after Sergiy 
Rebrov bad equalised 10 
minutes after the break In- 
zaghi added two more in 
the 66th and 72nd minutes. 
Alessandro Del Piero com- 
pleted the root two minutes 
Grom time. 

Real Madrid beat Bayer 
Leverkusen 3-0 (4-1 over- 


all) with Christian Karem- 
beu, Fernando Morientes' 
and Fernando ffiero (penal- 
ty) scoring after 50, 58 and 
90 minutes. 

Chelsea tonight attempt 
to secure a place in the 
semi-finals of the Cap Win- 
ners’ Cup having already 
reached the AmI of the 
Coca-Cola Cup. 

In the Premiership Gian- 
luca Vilalii has seen his side 
lose four out of five games 
since he took over from 
Rond Gullit but at the same 
time the Italian has 
watched stirring cap wins 
over Arsenal and, two 
weeks ago. Real Betis- 


Guardian Crossword No 21,226 



4 One who Indulged little 
fishes when about finished (8) 

5 Flowers from the war? (6) 

6 To be a practical Joker at the 
highest level? (3,4) 

9 Sort of grass-root 
vegetable, partial to remote 
control (5,6) 

15 Letter by mate compiler to 
painter —they wont last (8) 

16 Seeds are naturally one's 
vary personal property (4-4) 

17 Pestilential old country? (7) 

18 GW like you and me with 
hoofs off the ground (7) 

20 Dance performed when a 
television’s turned up (6) 

21 Unglamoroua compter 
among the saints? (6) 


□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□ nEnmns 

B D D Q 0 0 0 
□□□□HnQEHDEE 

□ a □ □ □ Q 
□□□□ □□□!!□□□□ 

□ □ □ E □ □ □ 

□□□GOOES HZ3DE 

□ □ n □ □ s 

□□assasasnsE 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ ssnsnEQO 

□ □ s □ □ n □ 
□□□□osqd onnnnn 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,225 


Across 


7 Expert on glass is bottled (7) 

8 Beautiful Bobby’s justifiable 
arrest (4,3) 

10 One of a shower with 
remote control (6) 

11 Love would harass the devil 

(3.5) 

12 Delighted with young 
American detective (4) 

13 Used? I'll be round In a 
minute (6,4) 

14 Former partner to delay ad- 
lib (11) 

1 9 The snag with some garlic is 
the knot (55) 


22 Was romancing in song (4) 

23 A young female, that's me: 1 
might be too young for it 

(3,5) 

24 The doctor’s not happy It's a 
secret servce (6) 

25 Representation is about 
right for height (7) 

26 Extinguish overeating? (4-3) 

Down 


1 Neat servant (7) 

2 Book-end, maybe, in 
Yorkshire: 1 0 in France (8) 

3 Painter a point short of entry 
( 6 ) 


Ryan is recalled ^England, page 15 
Boro move for Gascwgn®^ = 


Boro move rer ^ 

SportsGuarwan 


into their movements. Every- 
thing was too predictable, too 
easy for Franck Dumas, the 
Monaco libera, and his fellow- 
defenders. A 25-yard free-kick 
from Beckham curled past the 
left-hand post 10 minutes be- 
fore half-time with Fabien 
Barthez looking beaten as set- 
pieces started to became Unit- 
ed's main hope of salvation. 

The loss of Scholes for the 
second half did not help Unit- 
ed's cause. Doubtftil before tbe 
game because of a knee prob- 
lem, he gave way to Michael 
Clegg, who moved to right- 
back with Phil Neville pushed 
forward. Gary Neville had al- 
ready departed, replaced In de- 
fence by Henning Berg just 
past the half-hour. 

It was all the same to Mo- 
naco. They continued to play 
out tbe match with unhur- 
ried, accurate movements, 
tbe easy possession won in 
midtiwirt taking the pressure 
off their defence. 

Then suddenly United were 
alive again, helped by the 
German referee Hellmut 
Krug's sensible application of 
advantage. After 52nd min- 
utes Dumas brought Butt 
down in the penalty area. 
Krug put whistle to mouth 
then waved play on as he saw 
Beckham in possession and. 
from a low centre, Solskjaer 
slid the ball past Barthez to 
bring the scores leveL 

■ndiwitK United (4-4-2): Van Oar 
Qoiwt; p Navi II a, G Navllta. Johns an. Irwin: 
Sdtolas (Clang, h-l). Beckham. Butt, 
SotakjBor; Sharlngham. Cole. 

■MMCO (1-4- 8-2): Barthez: Dumas; 
Sagroi, Ojettxi. Konjic (Da Costa, 74mm), 
L&ormrd: Diawara, Colllna, Benarbia 
(Carnot, 86): Ikpaba (Henry. 80). 
Trazaguat 

i M o m i H Krug (Germany}. 


Set by Araucaria 


.. S’ . 

*■ 

ij*?. J ‘ foai-- 


J. -.KMO .'I* 



TTiph riser . . . David mwichnin is head and shoulders above Monaco's John Collins photograph, cwen Humphreys 

Collapse of pageant 


Paul Hayward feejs the fear that gripped 
Old T rafford before the worst happened 

T HERE was a 50 per United looked emasculated, 
cent-off knockdown fhrther debilitated by the 
sale in fhe Man Utd poor form of Andy Cole and 
clnb shop last night, Teddy Sheringham. and the 
as if the season was being greater muscular weight of 
quietly wound up. For tbe a cleverly organised Mo- 
first time this year there naco side, 
was a sense of unquench- At this level trouble 




able apprehension along comes in gangs. As the ball 
Sir Matt Busby Way. The zipped betwen the Monaco 


acres were the same people 
who. as recently as Decem- 
ber. were cooing about the 
depth and breadth of Fergu- 
son's squad, and marvel- 
ling at the verve with 
which they set about domi- 
nating their Champions 
League group and racing to 
a seemingly impregnable 
lead in the Premiership. 

The depth of United's dis- 
tress became apparent so. 
so early in the game, when 
a small knot of perhaps 50 
visitors leapt rapturously 
to their feet at the back of 


swashbuckling spirit of players Alex Ferguson visitors leapt rapturous 
autumn and winter was must have been longing for I to their feet at the back 
gone. 

“Giggs is out,” people " 

Z the A" emasculated side, further debilitated 
schmeichei°or Gary b V the P oor form of Cole and Sheringham 

ter. Roy Keane had long 
since shuffled off the radar 

but that didn’t stop sup- the sanctuary of Cbelten - 1 the main stand. Thev wp 


the sanctuary of Cbelten- 


porters talking of him as if ] ham races. When United 


he had been injured only 
yesterday. They were 
counting their sorrows 
even before David Treze- 
guet smashed in a vicious 
drive with only Gve min- 
utes gone. 

How the great United pag- 


are off-colour they lack 
width and penetration. 
They catch fire when they 
attack wide and at speed, 
not trying to muddle 
through a congested 
midfield. 

Hindsight being the most 


eant was collapsing. Beaten accurate lens there is, there 
at home by Arsenal on Sat- will be those who will say 
urday. United staggered they should have pressed 


into this game with confi- 
dence drained and a succes- 


sor victory in Monaco, or 
that Ferguson should have 


sion of luminaries passing strengthened his squad 


through the sick bay. Be- 
fore their rousing second- 
half comeback Last night. 


over the winter for the 


of Cbelten- the main stand. Thev were 
len United subjects of the Grimaldi 
they lack family - the only hardcore 
net rat ion. fans Monaco have - and it 
when they was the first we knew thev 
fl at speed, were there. 3 

o muddle We have been here be- 
congested fore. Slack defending leads 
to away goaL English team 
ig the most up against it. equaliser 
?re is. there crowd go barmy Sn 
ho will say pushes noses up against TV 
rve pressed screens as pluckyBrits 
Monaco, or hurl themselves at sopshis- 
hould have ticated foreign defences 
his squad It s the prevailing plot Line 


mnltlple engagements of Europe since British elute 
spring. Some of those wise- I were readmitted, am! it was 


certainly the story of Aston 
Villa’s ejection at home to 
Atletico Madrid. 

But there is a resilience, 
an innate hunger about this 
United side that drove them 
forward again. After half- 
time they were transformed. 
Their hero was the hard- 
pressed David Beckham, 
who had to combine ball- 
winning duties with the job 
of being United's primary 
creative force. This was one 
of those nights that encour- 
aged the belief that Beck- 
ham will be able to run 
games on his own. 

For United, failure at the 
quarter-final stage would 
have been thought of as a 
regression. Last year they 
reached the semi-finals be- 
fore losing to Dortmund, 
and. psychologically at 
least, framed their whole 
season around trying to 
complete a 30-year cycle 
began by the generation of 
Bobby Charlton and George 
Best, who had expressed 
such pessimism about Unit- 
ed's chances. 

For some it was all too 
moch, and as a searing shot 
from Beckh am was tipped 
over a few United fans 
started filing down the 
steps to consider another 
mght of thwarted European 
ambition. Perhaps thev 
were heading for the clnb 

I ,ake advantage of 

those bargains. 
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